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It's a privilege to have Sonic Youth on the front of 
Plan B. 

Frances tells a story about how nervous she was, 
meeting the band in the flesh: not as nervous as 
me! Itwastheearly Nineties, and guitarist Thurston 
Moore had gone into print as saying as how he 
wanted to rip my head off. He'd listened to some 
rubbish or other Courtney Love said about me - 
homemade T-shirts appeared in London clubs laying 
a charge of sexism on me because I'd described 
her (not erroneously) as a former stripper - and 
was seeking to avenge her pride. Or something. 
The promised altercation never happened: when 
asked later why not, he explained rather lamely 
that he took pity upon me after seeing what a geek 
I was. He probably just wised up to what Courtney 
was like. Still, that was the same year that Pop Will 
Eat Itself devoted an entire interview to slagging me 
off, Miki from Lush said she wanted to put my balls 
in a vice "and squeeze very tightly", and Dolores 
from The Cranberries refused to speak to Melody 
Ma/cer except to personally insult my mother. 

Hmm. I seem to be rambling. 

I recall being at the opening date of Mudhoney's 
first UK tour, 1 989 - they were supporting Sonic 
Youth, natch, Newcastle Riverside -where I was 
supposed to introduce the Seattle band and leap off 
stage in my three-piece suit. Man. The crowd was so 
densely packed I baulked at the challenge and ran 
backstage. Bassist Kim Gordon was there, blocking 
my passage: "Where do you think you're going?" 
she asked. "You're supposed to be diving into the 
crowd. " So I ran back on, into the throng - only to 
be tossed unceremoniously back onto the stage 
se\/en times. 

Sixteen years on. Sonic Youth are as challenging, 
as invigorating, as inspiring as ever. Indeed, in recent 
years, it seems they have rediscovered the passion 
and thirst for knowledge that made early Eighties 
albums like Bad Moon Rising and Confusion Is Sex 
so thrilling. Not that that thirst ever really left them. 
They are at the core of most everything Plan B 
believes in. 

My words this issue are dedicated to my new 
son, Isaac Snazell Thackray. Shortly before his birth, 
I bought myself a four-track analogue recorder 
so I could improvise a song a day to commemorate 
his being: haven't quite managed that, although 
I've had a stab at many layered, whispering chant- 
songs; nor is it anywhere near possible to recreate 
the overwhelming thrill of watching your loved one 
reacting in the immediate aftermath of childbirth. 
I am pleased to report, however, that Isaac seems 
to enjoy watching the piano keys as I thump out 
Hoagy Carmichael songs, him seated on my lap. 
Everett True 



Ha, yeah Everett, of course I'm nervous meeting 
Sonic Youth. I have been listening to them, on and 
off, for half my life and it probably shows on my 
face as you introduce me, casual-like, to this tall 
giraffe of a man who appears to be Thurston 
Moore. I'm like, hi Thurston. Speechless thereafter. 
If I was a boy or a guitarist or both, I'd probably 
faint. S'funny, though, you made me go interview 
Kim Gordon and Jim O'Rourke for Careless Talk 
back in 2002 - my second ever interview - and 
I wasn't nervous at all then. We had a nice chat 
about modern classical music and Whitehouse. 

It's different when there's all five ofttiem, 
though, in a hotel lobby in Sweden, looking all 
iconic and stuff. Looking like festival headliners, 
which is what they are. When I met Kim and Jim 
that time, they were in the UK doing some far 
out improv shit with Ikue Mori, and maybe I just 
pretended to myself that they were just, y'know, 
fellow improvisers and noise freaks and we were 
all of a kind. 

And that, pretty much, is one hell of a good 
reason to love Sonic Youth. Because they are all of 
those things, and I need all of those things in my life. 
I need the musical worlds that they gently pointed 
me at (the noise, the jazz, the drone, the motorik, 
the modern composition; all the crazy freakout 
stuff), and I need Monolithic Headliner Avant-Rock 
(only sometimes, mind). Sonic Youth deliver both, 
and most generously, and have done ever since my 
'Death Valley '69' epiphany (1 991 , aged 1 4, in my 
room, curtains closed, third-generation cassette 
copy spewing out the bleakest, blankest, most 
beautiful noise I ever heard. I was unaware it had 
been made 1 years previous; wouldn't have cared). 

That's all I wanna say on the matter. Because 
Sonic Youth are in no way about nostalgia, despite 
most of us having our memories, at some point, 
soundtracked by them. I lovetheirhistory, the way 
I love most history (I am a paleographer's daughter), 
but I like to think of them existing in this kind of 
eternal, Utopian, clanging, present moment, where 
there is forever feedback. And I don't even like 
feedback that much anymore. 

In other news. Skullflower's new album 
continues to shower us with beauteous burning 
silver scales shed from the great noise lizard of 
all, Matthew Bower. Andrew has just played me 
some music by the awesome Birchville Cat Motel. 
Architecture In Helsinki came to the UK and made 
us do silly dancing. I just stayed up all nighttalking 
about glowing, uh, philtrums and the eternal 
beauty of Dennis Wilson. There is some absolutely 
fucking amazing writing in this issue of Plan B. 

Now can I go back to bed? 
Frances May Morgan 
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Architecture In Helsinki 

The Windmill, London 

I'd been thinking, "Architecture In Helsinki - a good version of Stars", 
especially as my introduction to this delightful Australian band was the 
insertion of lazy summer girl/boy duet 'City Come Down' (from debut 
album. Fingers Crossed) on a mixta pe from a former lover, back when 
he was still a potential lover. I thought for ages that there were just two 
of them, gazing into each other's eyes, being all twee and whimsical. 

Butthere are LOADS of them! There's wholesome Australian surfer 
boy keyboardists, doubtless called Chad. There's pale-skinned girls with 
trombones wearing ridiculous amounts of kohl. There's the dude who 
sings like South Park's Timmeh or a baby elephant trumpeting. Ther 
a singer girl, giganti-smile, who could be a Diskettes double. There's 
even a dude with massive ginger dreds! LOADS of them! 

They're crammed onto the tiniest stage in the corner of a sold-out 
room. We're crammed shoulderto shoulder in front, grinning and 
laughing and bobbing up and down. Proms-style, to their classroom 
orchestral pop punk mess. It's their first UK gig and they're so damn 
eager to put on a good show. And we're so damn eager to make them 
welcome. Smiling eye contact sought and held. Everybody doing their 
hardest to bring the love. 

To the sample of a woman's voice in wordless song that opens new 
album In Case We Die, they begin the set on the floor, doing this kiddie's 
drama class thing of pretending to wake up. Then they pick up their 
many, many instruments and absolutely BLAST out the opening lines 
to 'Neverevereverdid'. You knowthat bit in the live rendition of Arcade 
Fire's 'Wake Up' where they all go ''l/l/oa/7.'"and you are lifted? Well, it's 
like that, only not a mysterious linear jewel of brilliant sound going on 
forever and ever, but a delightfully scuffed bauble of Day-Glo plastic, 
strung on a cheap elastic friendship bracelet. So excellent. 

As they whizz through bouncy singalongs like 'It's 5!' and 'Frenchy, 
I'm Faking', it becomes apparent that Architecture In Helsinki spend 
more time with their fingers in their ears than any band ever, listening 
to themselves, dancing to each other. Better yet, they understand 
handclaps and finger-clicks as neither perfectly-timed revivals of girl 
group routines, nor mal-coordinated ironic takes on the same, but simply 
as that stuff that you do when you dance. And these people dance 
morethan any band I've ever seen (even Out Hud!). 

And then they play current single 'Maybe You Can Owe Me', 
which I've been mainlining recently, and the mood shifts down 
j^. a gear. It's a funny song, different from the others on the new 

album, abou^^ing in love with someone who doesn't love 
j^-,.: you back and vyanting them to knowthat it's OK, "As long 
-.^^'Ak^ 35 you're open id the possibility, yeah ". The fey, shaki ly 
*t":r,^ 1^ vocalised lyrics are all heartbreaky and confused and sweet 
[ and hopeful while still being shyly desperate, the narrative 
breaking out into a big^ole instrumental fanfare after the line, 
"Here's a key to the dooito the room where I'm staying, you 
can sleep^n the floor, halfY&ay through the night, can we talk 
and see, cos thefk^ no way thkU'll sleep when you're near me! " 
It's not wrist-slashing. It'sa droopy-»nted clown and, during a recent 
period of romantic fuct-upness, it waSbe only song that consistently 
■ istered a giant grin across my tear-stHjgd emo face. But it's also 
pry private song, and, even in this sol^fct room, it loses none 

his is where I really fall in L^^^^me^^uptralianfolk. Because 
fere's something beautiful aaBBHK^ that sort of emotional 
^"ulnerability with a group of frl^H^^rMething I have only recently 
' begun to appreciate. And it's very rare that you actually get a sense 
of^ti^ with a band, even though there must be lots of weird [^^ 

rsations in rehea^^sal rooms where you have to convince a bunff"" "' ' 
.90F y^V mates to play some song that's all about getting your heart" -^ 
stomped on or whatever. But Architecture In Helsinki show an excellent- 
grasp of the power of silence, downcast sympathetic eyes and the j 
like, which takes an already incredible song and turns it into something 
else entirely. '"^M:/. '%^ s^' ■ ' 









and then, with a growing glint in his eyes, plonking out the piano cnorc 
of 'Wishbone', I am like, "Yes! The greatest thing about frien ds i^.t hat ;j 
they know the exact moment to sit in silence with you and the 
moment to break the trance, drag you out the house,, anjd buy V 
drinkstill you're dancing again!" '" i}}^^ 

And, by final number, 'Do The Whirlwind', everybo'dy^fs. Two 
audience members are pulled on stage to play more new instrumei^ 
can-can girl whoops and growly-boy "yeah"s emanating from the \i<t 
of jostling bodies. You can'ttell any more whetherthey'repartbf the \ 
band's or the audience's contributions to the performance, ^f^i^-* ^ 
knowing is so much part of the fun. ^ 

"We are Architecture In Helsinki," announces one beaming 
Australian. "And we have felt the love." 
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'Awkward situations can drive women crazy, 
so what are you gonna do?' 




fc J Words: Miss AMP 

^^ Phntnnrr^nhv Jop Dil\A/orth 



Photography: Joe Dilworth 



Miss AMP talks f reckly tits and gender politics with Kevin Blechdom, 
visceral digital diarist and queen of the confessional loop 



I don't much like being called mad. I'm funny like 
that. I don't like being accused of being a psycho 
bitch from hell; being compared by a boy I hardly 
know to a nutter who flung pots at his head. 
I don't much like asking what seems to be a pretty 
innocuous question and getting The Look instead: 
a Look I might expect if I had, I don't know, ripped 
open the buttons of my summer frock, hoiked my 
tits out of their ribbon-trimmed aqua balconette 
brassiere, and started rubbing handfuls of raw meat 
into my exposed areolae while wailing, "Are you 
fucking with me? OR ARE YOU FUCKING WITH 
ME?" atthetopof my lungs. I particularly don't 
like someone comparing arguing with me to the 
experience of listening to Kevin Blechdom's new 
album. Eat My Heart Out. I mean: have you heard it? 

Kevin Blechdom doesn't mind being called 
mad, because, for the purposes of that album, 
she was. I mean, not mental asylum straitjackets 
thinking everybody's taping you through radios 
in your fillings kind of mad. I mean the other kind. 
The whimpering sobbing caught-on-a-loop not- 
eating shattering lying-on-pavements utterly 
broken kind of crazy you only get after the Big 
Relationship Break-Up. Everyone gets that at 
least once. Even boys. 

Eat My Heart Out \s an electronic masterpiece 
that mixes homegrown laptop ditties with country 
songs, pirate shanties, electro-skronk anthems, 
max/msp synthesis exercises and heartfelt achy- 
breaky ballads: yeah, mad alright, and that's just 
the music: we haven't even got to the lyrics yet. 
It's brilliant-mad; funny, cute, ironic, menacing, 
danceable-mad. It speeds up. It slows down. It loops 
a single voice into an army of voices all attempting 
to outdo each other to meet the high notes; and 
every song's got at least three different inter-related 
sections, if not more. There are songs written and 
recorded on nitrous oxide, songs where the artist 
didn't even know what she'd said till she played the 
recording back, where you can hear her gasping and 
whimpering as she sucks the laughing gas out of 
the balloon and into her lungs. ROCK. And... mad. 

As for the album's subject matter. Eat My 
Heart Out is a twisted kind of one-woman off-off- 
Broadway music hall show about the break-up of 
a long-distance relationship. We're talking raw 
emotional states, clinical depression, near hysteria: 
you know: feelings and all that they entail, from 
the over-saturated metaphors {"Youuuu are my 
torrrrtttuuuure/And llllll am your chhaaaaammmber/ 
Get OUT of me" she squeals, operatically) and 
hideousmomentsof clarity ('7c/on'f wanna gef 
over you/But I'm so scared that I might have to/In 
order for me to get on with me/I can 't wait around 
indefinitely"), to the nauseatingly repetitive loops 
of the futile crush {"I want out of this situation I can't 
stop thinking about. . . " etc, ad infinitum). Phew! 
And yet, even though it's dealing with serious, 
horrible shit, the album's also funny - piss-takey and 
irreverent, sticky with irony and self-mockery and 
awareness of cliche, like the mortifying moment you 



realise you've been reading your sister's copy 
of 'He's Just Not That Into You' and actually 
underlining things. 

But, you know, the creative female has been 
accused of being mad so fucking often - a hysterical 
harpy: disturbed, hormonal, her own muse before 
she is an artist (think Sylvia Plath, think Tracy Emin, 
think Anne Sexton) that it's tempting to want 
to reconfigure this album's outpouring in a post- 
modern, death of the author kind of way. 

Of course Kevin Blechdom's not mad, dear 
-she'sjustp/ay/ngwith the notion of the female 
confessional mode, transforming her emotion 
into art through her quite considerable technical 
mastery. Why, it's a mediated and deliberate self - 
reconstruction: not mere emotional exhibitionism, 
but a counter-aesthetic designed to reclaim female 
subjectivity. Right, Kevin? 

eat y'self fitter 

Er, nope. "Oh, I definitely was going crazy while 
I was making the record," says Kevin (real name 
Kristin Erickson, a matter we shall go into in more 
detail later), in a breezy, matter-of-fact manner. 
" I was pretty depressed most of the time. But 
I wasn't hiding the depression. I was like, I'm gonna 
use it, because I'm feeling that way, so fuck it. " 

Do you feel vulnerable for having 'eaten your 
heart out' so publicly? 

"Yes. There's a sick pleasure to that as well, 
though. Recently somebody asked me, 'Why aren't 
you ashamed of yourself?' You know what, I don't 
want to be. I want to be honest, and not ashamed. If 
you're hiding vulnerability then you're not honest." 

OK. So you're cool with the notion of entering 
the pantheon of dysfunctional female artists like 
Tracy Emin or Sylvia Plath? Are you down with 
'Kevin Blechdom' being a name that can be used 
to critique female behaviour? 

"What do you mean?" 

Well, the other day, I had a fight with this boy 
I was seeing, and he said that arguing with me felt 
like listening to your album... 



Kevin Blechdom laughs really loud for about 
half-an-hour. 

"Oh my god, that's awful! Well, I don't like the 
crazy woman stereotype so much, or a comparison 
to me being used as an insult, but awkward 
situations can drive women crazy, so what are you 
gonna do? I used to be even more crazy, because 
I didn't know what to do with the energy, whereas 
this time I put it into the record. This is cheesy, but 
I had a dream where a witch came to me. I was so 
emotionally confused at the time that I didn't know 
what was happening. I was travelling a lot, and felt 
really disjointed and fucked up. And the witch in the 
dream said to me 'If you want to know what's going 
on, write a song every day, and then you'll figure it 
out.' And I did ! Making the album was definitely 
theraputic for me. I feel much better now. " 

OK. Witch. One of three classic archetypes 
of woman: virgin, mother, crone. The village 
wise woman, she lives alone. She is the bearer of 
knowledge and medicine, knows which herbs will 
induce a miscarriage, and is therefore friend to the 
female - and the enemy of man. What the fuck? 
Dreams, female archetypes, the confessional mode: 
is this shit for real? I mean, since when did digital, 
computermusic-thetraditional domain of the 
hoodie-wearing boy, the speccy IDM geek - EVER 
involve talk of such things? 

Don't stop reading, losers. Kevin Blechdom is 
not some kind of hippy. Kevin Blechdom is cooler 
than you'll ever be. Born in 1 978, she attended 
the prestigious Mills music college in San Francisco, 
where she learned all about computer music, 
generating tracks with software she programmed 
in Max/MSP. She met ex-collaborator Bevin Kelley 
while both playing at a Halloween party in 1 998: 
they recorded their first record that weekend and 
started making music together as Blectum From 
Blechdom, which they released on the prestigious 
Tigerbeat6 label. 

After five years and several releases on 
Tigerbeat6, the duo split and Kevin decamped to 
Berlin where her first full-length album. Bitches 



it's a gas: Kevin Blechdom's chemical romance 



Was the whole track 'Love 
You From The Heart' (from 
Eat My Heart Out) recorded 
while on nitrous oxide, or did 
you recreate some of it? 

"It's a combination of original 
recordings and interpretations. 
When I say, 'I'm not convinced 
-you still have to prove it to me', 
that's original. For the rest I used 
the original lyrics, but organised 
them in a different way, to make 
it more poppy and rhythmic. " 

What effect does it have 
on your thought processes? 



"It confuses you... but at 
the time you think you're really 
smart. I was fascinated with the 
experience of time. I'd be like, 
this feels like about half an 
hour, but in reality, when I make 
a recording while I'm talking, 
it takes about one second. And 
emotionally it's very interesting 
-you could start very happy 
and come out screaming, but 
you wouldn't know why the 
change happened." 

When you played the 
recordings back, what was 



the one thing that surprised 
you the most? 

"I don't remember exactly 
what happened, but I woke 
up and my computer screen 
was completely smashed. So 
I played the audio recording 
and it's me going, 'THAT JOKE 
IS NOT FUNNY!' Then you hear 
this huge smash against the 
computer screen. 

"And then you hear me 
going, 'NOOOOO...' and 
then... well... I had to get 
a new computer." 
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kevin blechdom 



'You give 
them tits 
but then 
they get 
mad when 
they're not 
plastic tits!' 



Without Britches, came out on Chicks On Speed 
records in 2003. 

Blechdom wasn't always such a heart-in-hand, 
female-confessional-mode kind of lady. When 
Blectum From Blechdom first started out, the duo 
avoided involvement with gender issues by simply 
pretending to be men. 

"Back then, I wanted people to listen to the 
music without thinking about gender at all. When 
I was a bit younger, I thought the best compliment 
I could receive as a female artist was for someone 
to listen to my electronic music and think that a man 
made it. If I read a review containing the phrase, 
'Blectum From Blechdom are two guys from San 
Francisco', I would be like, 'Thank you ! ' It's kind 
of sad. But it was a reality." 

perverted by language 

Right now Kevy B couldn't be outing herself as 
female much more if she tried. The aforementioned 
cover, for example, features Kevin clutching a 
handful of animal guts to her exposed and freckly 
tits. It's both a homage to and a pisstake of Sixties 
and Seventies feminist performance art, such as the 
work of Carolee Schneemann, who organised a 
show in 1 964 called Meat Joy, in which the artist 
and a host of nude participants frenziedly smeared 
each other with dead fish, chicken parts and 
raw sausages. 

"I love playing with those cliches of feminist art 
from the past! Like, 'OK, I'm a performance artist 
now! And I'm gonna take my shirt off and rub 
myself with guts! ' It's like the stupidest thing 
a female artist could possibly do. But on some 
levels I'm also serious, like: OK, let's bring it on. 
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all this sex shit. All these rap musicians are showing 
their tits and asses and that, and I say I'm not 
gonna do that and then I'm like. . .wait! I can do 
that! I don't even give a shit! I don't have the same 
physical beauty standard but I'm going to fucking 
do it anyway! You hear all these rumours about 
why one record sold better than another - 'Oh, she 
showed her tits, oh she showed her ass' - and I'm 
like, fine, if that's how it works I'm gonna play the 
same game! It's like, hey, media! You want tits? 
You GOT THEM!" 

Only, not. The cover artwork, showing a topless 
Kevin clutching some raw meat, directly subverts 
the conventions of the female nude, (passively 
accepting the gaze, coyly displaying her parts, 
yada yada), to such an extent that the record 
company decided to conceal the image beneath 
a more innocuous cartoon cover in order to avoid 
censorship in Japan, the UK and the US. 

" It's ridiculous. You give them tits but then 
they get mad when they're not plastic tits! Then 
it's suddenly illegal ! I mean, I'm just standing there 
casually. I'm not sticking my tits out. My shoulders 
aren't back. They're just like another part of my 
body, like my elbow or something. And that's 
seen as more offensive than someone who's 
thrusting their tits forward in this really sexual 
way! It's like, what is going ON with this world? " 

kicker conspiracy 

Speaking at a conference at the University of 
Virginia back in 2000, Gloria Steinem pointed 
out that women tend to be more conservative 
in their early years, and become 'radicalised' 
once they enter the workplace and encounter 



discrimination, or when they become mothers 
and find themselves working two jobs with little 
help. Feminsts are made, not born. Blechdom's 
shift in perspective -from literally pretending to 
be male to appearing on her album sleeve with 
her floppy, freckly tits out and yelling about love, 
heartbreak and disappointment- would seem to 
bear this out. 

" It would be great to feel that you didn't have 
to talk about feminism, and a lot of people I know 
say that you should only talk about the music, 
and not about gender politics. But I'm like, fuck 
that! Gender politics is FUCKED UP! Music is 
like a boys' club. Look at how many female artists 
are released on Warp. Across their whole roster 
maybe five per cent of their artists are girls. It's 
like the most sexist fucking boys club ever and 
I'm just really tired of it. It's just boring. I want to 
see some girls rock the mic. Let them talk their 
minds about their side of the relationship! BRING 
IT ON, MOTHERFUCKERS!" 

You know what? I don'tthink I mind 
being compared to Kevin Blechdom anymore. 
This woman's just made the most ferocious, 
impassioned, visceral electronic album the 
decade's seen so far, exploring stereotypes of 
what it means to be female f ucked-up, heartbroken, 
artistic -then wrapping it all up 
in a layer of piss-take, cleverness and irony, and 
genius glitched-up beats (just so we don't get 
too fucking serious, like). She's putting a human 
- no - a female face on the esoteric landscape of 
digital music, and it's laughing right at us. Arguing 
with me's like listening to a Blechdom album? I'll 
take that shit as a compliment. 
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Deep inside Schrodinger's box, Oneida are suggesting that the poor cat name itself 



I remember exactly how it was that my most 
beautiful friend told me about scientific 
explanations for collapsing realities. Apparently, 
observation changes everything. A cat in a box. 
Light in possibilities of wave and particle form. 
Light chooses particle form and the cat is alive. 
The black box opens, perhaps we hear the sound 
of purring. Yet if light veers to wave-form, the cat is 
dead. The box opens. . .and at this point I am unsure 
what happens. Is there a mess of bloodied fur? 
Ether? Grey matter? The choice doesn't seem 
governed by any logic. The reality that occurs is 
the result only of looking into the box. 

Divine imagery is hard to resist when you 
imagine that, by peering into the box from 
a relatively remote place, you can bestow either 
life or death. So, then imagine god. Consider: god 
outside of our universe. Imagine his eye cast toward 
us. If Schrodinger was right, as I see it, the whole 
system collapses into one strict reality. All possibility 
dies in grandiose decision. And what is that 
supposed to look like? 

That night, it looked like my friend sitting 
a fence-post away from me, concrete boxes with 
light cast on the dark in geometric patterns, her 
face all agrin with the thoughts of alive-dead pets. 

12 I plan b 



This reminds me of Oneida for two reasons. First, 
The Wedding -the long-ruminated perfection of 
candy-coated rock'n'roll with sour insides, and the 
recently released seventh full-length album from Fat 
Bobby, Kid Millions and Baby Jane (left-right above). 
The Wedding is what happens when we open the 
black box of what an undetermined Oneida were 
kept in and, instead of the familiar faces of men, 
we find sorcerers with enormous mirrors and tricks 
up their sleeves, casting spells by becoming them. 

The Wedding is another possibility collapsing. 
But am I really surprised that Oneida have shocked 
me again? I listen to Oneida records, all of them, 
with my jaw dropping. This time I cannot stop the 
awe for the strings, the whispers, the fairy tales, 
the way I can see Baby Jane raising his bass/guitar 
high above his head and the cowboy boots on 
his feet, more rock'n'roll than Black Sabbath 
in the beginning. Black Sabbath, who Oneida 
have come to mutilate in the way that only pop 
music ever could. 

Each time you mal<e a record, do you thinl< it's going 
to be the last? 

Fat Bobby: "Never. We already have the next 
three lined up. . .JUankYour Parents, man. Thatone 



willfollowJUe Wedding because somebody has to 
make a fucking record called that. . . " 

(Everett True, Careless Talk Costs Lives #4) 

Why did somebody have to make an album called 
The Wedding? 

Baby Jane: That's my fault. I like the idea. No 
one had to. The reason we did . . .well, the reason 
we had to was because I said we did. The reason 
we did is because a lot of times we're two or three 
projects ahead of ourselves - a name or a concept. 
The Wedding came about because the phrase 
struck me as such a huge cultural slab but it still 
means very detailed, different things to everybody. 
Reduce the culture to whatever size and everyone 
has a different relationship with it. There is no 
common meaning atall. 

Fat Bobby: I'm a big fan of the fact that, on the 
album, there's a lot of formalism involved. We tried 
to be particular. Which is why it took a very long 
time. We would slowly accumulate songs that we 
thought were right for the record. The songs have 
this attempt at elegance we that knew would 
be totally diverted by our own incompetence and 
psychological problems. We wouldn't be able to 
make really elegant, formal pop music, but to me 
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'The Wedding is pretty much just an album of the 
chicken dance. Emotionally speaking' -Fat Bobby 



it shares a lot of the ideas of a wedding, which is 
this sort of formalised, elegant concept, but one 
that always gets subverted by, you know. . . 

Baby Jane: Human character. 

Fat Bobby: People with ties on their heads, 
dancing. 

The Chicken Dance. 

Fat Bobby: It's pretty much just an album of 
the chicken dance. Emotionally speaking. 

I think they called it The Wedding because all 
the songs come back tofragile things like hearts. 
It reminds me not so much of drunk uncles but of 
daydreaming. Lying on the ground and looking 
at the sky with a sense of wonderment. Playing 
the scenes of adventure like children. Like fond 
memories of experiences not yet had, or had so long 
ago that everything starts again for the first time. 

being and nothingness 

To see Kid Millions play the drums is to understand 
that this place of pure self is the only possible 
explanation for his motivation. Saw him play once 
when sickness stalked him. His nose running as 
he managed still to shatter all understandings of 
physical potentials, to literally become music, 
and go on then to shred the material universe. 



Kid Millions refuses to be gazed upon disinterested. 
He may be making sounds like heartbeats, but 
he still commands thatyou be awe-stricken with 
nothing less than total immersion on his behalf. 
Kid Millions plays hardest of them all, and contrary 
to everything else that will follow, I do not believe 
it could have been any other way. 

Second reason Schrodinger reminds me of these 
three men from Brooklyn crafting a beautiful sonic 
mess of romantic notions, one still steeped in the 
unavoidable darkness that shrouds us all: when 
speaking of collapsing potential realities, of what 
could or could not have been, we're always led to 
questioning whether or not there is choice. A moral 
question of where it is possible to lay blame, if at 
all. Metaphysical questions of how god can be 
all-knowing if we are free creatures. 

Do you feel a sense of manifest destiny? 

Fat Bobby: All I feel is that I am a strong believer 
in fate. As opposed to free will. I feel like there is 
something there and we are heading towards it. 
I dont know if we are there or not. Hopefully not. 
For me, it's just an issue of time. I'm obsessed with 
the idea of time travel. My life, whatever that is, my 
corporeal life, from here to here, along a timeline, 
is already done. It's all mapped out. We're just 



experiencing it linearly. But there is no changing 
what already went. And what's gonna come after 
is only gonna come in one exact, particular way. 

Baby Jane: That's how you feel . . .That's Fat 
Bobby speaking, not Oneida. 

Fat Bobby: It's already done. It's already there. 
We're flawed organisms, so we experience it in 
one direction only. From start to finish. If we could 
somehow elevate ourselves - and I have no theories 
or philosophies on how to do that -we could be 
anywhere in our lives. 

Baby Jane: But you couldn't change the 
occurrences, you're saying? 

Fat Bobby: Right, exactly. Its all happening one 
way, once. Just the fact that we haven't experienced 
what happens when I am 45 years old doesn't mean 
that there are many different [possibilities]. 

The claim of fate holds enormous consequences 
for our cat. Observation changes nothing and either 
the cat is alive, full stop, or dead, full stop, and not 
in some paradoxical sense. Fuck the light. The sense 
of necessity required to say this is frightening. This is 
what is rarely understood from existentialism: it is a 
glorious call to arms. I feel at home there, taking all 
the blame. But for fate, none of it is ever mine. I'm 
absolved of my sins, cleansed perpetually through 
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oneida 



'I'm pretty 
sure that 
I don't 
experience 
life in 
a linear 
fashion' 

- Baby Jane 




all my failings, and it is this idea that scares the shit 
out of me. I want to be able to choose to see the 
light. I want sometimes to wallow in darkness. 
The best times are the ones where I fall all over 
passion, chasing absurdities, chance being choice 
of all. Sitting here scribbling. 

And I know Bobby understands this, because 
there is something about the way that Fat Bobby 
Matador plays keyboard. He becomes the sound. 
His body moves in unorchestrated tandem with 
the twisted carrying back and forth of real-life 
repetition. See: 'Lavender', from The Wedding. 
He falls forward and back, his pores dampened 
with sound that overtakes him. He does not play 
keyboard. His body begins in uneasy lines not quite 
drawn between flesh and ivory. Rocking. His glasses, 
thick enough to distort the sight of him, arecast 
away, and I know that Fat Bobby has no fucking 
clue for the audience, except whatever pulsates 
back. Back and forth. Back and forth. 

named and unashamed 

BabyJane: Jane talking. As an individual and as 
a band, I have an intense sense of entitlement. 
I guess one could think of that as manifest destiny, 
except for mine is benevolent. The other thing is, my 
world of fantasy is so profound in its balance within 
my mind that I don't feel very constrained by the 
limits of the third dimension or time. So, lam not 
very concerned with the physical things I achieve. 
Fat Bobby: I feel constrained by it, and I chafe. 
It bothers me. . . Having to be subject to time. It really 
is unnecessary. It's not real. We're just experiencing 
something one way that can be experienced a lot of 
different ways, but we don't havethe chops to do it. 

14 1 plan b 



Baby Jane: See, it doesn't bother me. I just 
feel like I shrug it off. I'm pretty sure that I don't 
experience life in a linearfashion. It'sjustthat 
I'm only aware of the linear side. Which I think 
is a different nuance of what you're saying. I think 
I'm actually living differently, because every now 
and then I get a glimpse of the weirdness. 

Fat Bobby: Yeah, maybe. I prefer to think that 
you and I have a fucking fundamental problem 
right now. 

BabyJane: Yeah, absolutely. 

Fat Bobby: Like we said, we both live a lot in 
fantasy worlds. 

Baby Jane: Right now, our date is going 
really badly... 

Fat Bobby: Yeah, it is. We've been on a date 
all night. 

That's so romantic... 

BabyJane: It is... I had wine. 

Fat Bobby: I had beer. Were trying to keep the 
gender roles solid. 

Baby Jane: The Jane shit'snotarbitrary. 

I don't agree with Jane. Or Baby Jane. Hanoi 
Jane. Fat Bobby. Bobby Matador. Kid Millions. I, too, 
have been christened differently. Jane embodies 
Jane. Thats why he's Jane. 

The names, I hold, are arbitrary. Our becoming 
them is not. 

BabyJane: I think Kid and I have a similar 
relationship with it. It's very much an incarnation 
of self. An alternative. I don't like the idea that it's 
not our 'real' names. That's not my relationship 
with it. It's not my Christian name, or my birth name, 
yet it's still a very genuine expression of a different 
kind of relationship. 



Fat Bobby: I think that for all of us, too, it's like 
a blanket explanation. If you can name yourself, do 
it. If other people gave you your name, then that's 
lovely. Like, your parents gave you your name, and 
that's great. Butshit,you can give yourself as many 
fucking names as you want. Or people that care 
about you can give you a name. 

keeping the faith 

Recently, I managed finally to name my lover. 
Tried writing different variations on the page, 
nothing feeling right, no intimacy of spoken winks. 
Being emotionally vulnerable and searching for 
a way to anchor myself in this other that held me 
so nakedly.Turned out that all I needed were two 
letters: js. 

Doyou think that faith can bring facts into 
existence? 

Fat Bobby: Definitely. Like true faith. If you 
have true faith in something, it's just as real as if it's 
provable by logic. 

But do you think that it can create the proofs? 

Fat Bobby: I don't know. 

Baby Jane: See, I do. I think it can. But I think 
this goes back the difference in our relationship 
with time... 

For what it's worth, I still hold js dear. Hold her d 
ear these days more than ever. My lover and I. Softly 
calling those two letters into the tender flesh of 
her earlobes, listening to The Wedding. We have 
decided that it is fucking great and shocking and 
beautiful. We listen to it as we linger close to sleep, 
"Holding lovers that we never were", to the glory 
of strings. 
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'I Started 
to cry, 
scream, 
beg God 
for help 
because 
I was 
so lost' 
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teedra moses 

Words: Alex Macpherson 
Illustration: Lady Lucy 

It's the clarity of it all that hits you first. The pared- 
down production, just the bare bones of a beat and 
a sample at the forefront of the track, but each tiny 
piece of buried ornamentation magnified as though 
the song were recorded under a microscope. The 
stunning voice, a stark, high alto of immense dignity 
that eschews melisma and enunciates every word 
precisely, forces you to engage with its cinematic 
ruminations on the human condition. 

Teedra Moses's debut album Complex Simplicity 
is released on Lil Jon's label, but the aesthetic 
couldn't be further away from crunk's brutality. 
Sonically distant from other current trends in r'n'b, 
thanks in part to the subtle, detailed production of 
Pauli Pol; neither the retro-fetishisation of neo-soul, 
nor a hyper-modern commercial juggernaut, it's 
also steeped in the genre's traditions and signifiers. 

In person, Teedra is as you'd expect: quiet, 
dignified, confident behind her red-tinged shades. 
She seems genuinely bemused by questions about 
her lyrics, but there's certainly some useful advice 
on Complex Simplicity; wisdom, even. Prince was 
Teedra's musical hero growing up ("I've studied his 
music the majority of my life, " she says. "There's 
a difference between listening to someone's music 
and studying it, and I've studied him"), and she 
reprises the theme of ' 1 999' on two cuts here. 
The title track is revelatory: Teedra sings its message 
- live for today, find salvation and redemption 
through partying - as if she's just realised it's the 
key to life, and the simultaneous joy and relief is 
palpable. How the hell did you get so sorted at 
such a young age? 

"I don't think I am; I think I'm just pretending. 
But I did go through some very mature experiences 
early on. My mother died, my boyfriend left me, 
my best friend turned her back-this all happened 
at the same time. When I was younger, I thought 
I knew everything. I was feisty, the stereotypical 
black girl from the ghetto - but I was running into 
so many brick walls. My mom's death was the 
hugest brick wall; I ran into it so hard I was in a coma 
afterwards - mentally, socially, emotionally. I fell out 
of bed one day in a girlfriend's house and started to 
cry, scream, beg God for help because I was so lost. 
Everything I thought I was, everything I thought 
I knew, I didn't know. But it got to the point where 
it was like, shit or get off the pot! At that moment 
in time, I knew how serious life was. I had to adjust. 
And that's when I started writing the album." 

And now you're sharing everything you learned 
from that period of your life. 

"Yes, especially. . .the more you realise that 
you don't know shit, the wiser you are. Life is 
not as fucked up as you think it is - but it is still 
fucked up. It's what you do with it that's the 
complicated part." 

www.teedramoses.com 
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asva 

Words: Joe Stannard 

Illustration: Richard Forbes-Hamilton 

"The appeal of drone stuff for me is that it's a heady, 'real' experience: 
internal, meditative. It could be a really good drug, and drone certainly 
compliments certain drugs. If you're into that kind of thing." 

The music of Asva reminds me of the one and only time I took DMT. 
Up on a hill above Hastings, I saw constellations knit themselves into vast 
scorpion-like starships, a village in the distance take on the appearance of an 
illuminated medieval castle, control cables descend from the cosmos and the 
space directly above me solidify into a ceiling, through which a tunnel opened 
and I was drawn upwards into what I recognised as The Invisible College. 

Asva, similarly, cause one to ponder the hidden geometries of magick and 
science. The title of their debut album. Futurists Against Tine Ocean (Web Of 
Mimicry) smacks not so much of a genuine opposition as a juxtaposition or 
superimposition, the rubbing up or lamination of the immersive and mutable 
against the angular and monolithic. Of course, G Stuart Dahlquist, Asva leader 
and avant-metal veteran (ex-Sunn 0))), Goatsnake and Burning Witch) offers 
his own interpretation. 

"The visual and poetic art that resulted directly from the Futurist movement 
that occurred in Russia in the early part of the last century seems similar to 
Asva's contribution to our vast ocean of humanity, of listening choices," he says. 
"There's so much crap floating in that water! My hope would be that Asva and 
like-minded musicians, artists and writers could move to create a different level 
of listening. . . not trying to play the heaviest riff or rip anyone's head off with 
some killer show, quite the opposite. 

" Part of Futurist thinking - if I'm getting it right - is making something 
that hits you differently than just smack in the face. Meaning is found through 
pondering, absorbing what's in front of you with the mind, more so than 
the eyes." 

Like his old bandmate Stephen O'Malley and the growing number of 
kindred spirits operating in the twilight zone between metal and drone, 
Dahlquist is acutely aware of his music's capacity for psychological and 
physical transformation. 

"Frequently, when I'm done playing, my ears will pop, like coming up from 
a deep dive," he explains. "The sound is what gets me off . Waves of bottom 
end just pushing right through me; Trey [Spruance, guitar] and Troy [Swanson, 
Hammond Organj's subtle juxtaposition; Jessika [Kenney, vocalsj's shrill screams 
and her beautiful lyrics; BRAD and his skeletal drumming. I used to meditate 
a lot... I leftmy body, got scared, and now I've got Asva. So many times while 
playing shows, I've had to choke back sobs, the music just hits me so squarely 
in my emotional core." 

www.webofmimicry.com 
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foxface 

Words: Stewart Gardiner 

Illustration: Ben Newman 



"The idea of a Foxface came from my granddad," 
Michael reveals. "When I was wee he would do 
this scary impersonation of a fox. Which involved 
pursing your lips," he demonstrates, scrunching 
up his face, "and looking reallyevil. That was his 
foxface. He loves squirrels. And all animals." 

It's like asking what came first, the chicken or 
the egg. Exceptthishastodowitha name and 
a mask. We had the wonderful Peeps Into Fairyland, 
but they went sadly defunct before their time. 
So Michael Angus wrote some singer-songwriter 
stuff as Foxface, "But never quite managed to get 
a band thing going". A year ago he got together 
with fellow ex-Peeps dude John Ferguson and friend 
Jenny Bell to form Foxface for keeps. John would 
play drums, accordion and banjo. Jenny would learn 
to play bass, and make some nowinfamous masks. 
And Michael? 

" He went electric," Jenny tells me. 

Was it like Dylan going electric? 

"Yeah, it was fucking better than that!" exudes 
Michael. "Years of playing acoustic guitar live, and 
not having any idea of controlling sound, and just 
getting into playing electric and buying an amp, it 
was a real learning curve. " 

Locating Foxface's influences may be rather 
difficult, but is not without itspleasures: Palace, Will 
Oldham, folk standards. Modest Mouse (Michael); 
Shangri-La's, PJ Harvey, Kate Bush, The Slits (Jenny); 
Smashing Pumpkins, Pixies, ceilidh bands and "even 
things like techno" (John). Perhaps Michael gets 
closest when he speaks of the lure of hardcore 
against their folk stylings. " Not in the way that 
we play," he explains, "but we're not adverse 
to shouting." 



There was an audible 
^^oooh'^ when the fox 
mask came out' 



There's a sense of expectation surrounding them 
in Glasgow, especially with recent support gigs for 
Idlewild ("There was an audible kind of 'Oooohh !' 
when the fox mask came out," laughs Jenny) and 
Magnolia Electric Co. Their demo is easily releasable 
as it is, but they want to record an album first. The 
songs themselves shift from dusty folk to roughly 
hewn lo-fi rock, although even their most stripped 
down moments would have Jack White running 
forthe hills. 

Check out the gilt-edged, tough pastoral 
'Building Nothing', which delivers a tremendous 
emotional and intellectual crescendo, while 
remaining reined in, like tears held back on the 
edge of tragedy. "We're building notliing out of 
sometliing great/Wliile we're sitting doing notliing 
great/But there's something great. " It's harder than 
the heaviest metal, but still and beautiful; Michael's 
voice deep, baroque, elemental. 

On stage you'll find John, sat behind the drums, 
head transformed into something resembling 
a large Fingermouse. 

"Somebody said it looked like a dick," 
says Michael. 

"That wasn't my attention when I made it, " 
explains Jenny. "I madeoneoutof a Cornflakes 
packet and one out of a Bran Flakes packet. " 

"I think it's quite good because it lends a couple 
of layers to your show," suggests John. "It gets 
people's attention too. You know, people might 
not remember the name of your band, but they 
might remember someone had a mask on." 

A cock mask? 

" Fox or dick. You decide. " 

www.foxface.org 




I part 2 

Words: Melissa Bradshaw 



Part 2 is from York, hasjust made a solo album that 
sounds like an exotic dancehall hybrid from some 
off-world colony, and is wearing thick, black- 
rimmed, rectangular geek-chic glasses. Cooee. 

" It /s a different sound," he says. "Obviously 
that New Flesh album was recorded throughout 
2001. This one's taken a bit longer to make, it's 
been done on and off for about two years. And it's 
done differently; I mixed the rhythms down, and 
then got the vocalists and mixed the vocals down. " 

I've been trying to identify the difference in 
sound between Live From The Breadline and New 
Flesh's debut LP. A collaboration between Part 2 
and rappers Toastie Taylor and Juice Aleem, and 
with guest appearances from the likes of Roots 
Manuva, Gamma and Ram:ell:zee, New Flesh's 
Understanding \Nds dark, catatonic, and ingenious. 

Part 2's new album 
demands to be in a club 

Less angular and grimy. Live From The Breadline 
is sleeker and sexier. It demands to be in a club. 

" I mixed the music in the same studio but we 
changed the it round, so the overall feel of the 
place is different.," he says. Furthermore, his sound 
engineer lost his low-frequency hearing, for as yet 
unknown reasons. "It's weird because I think his 
mixes are better." 

Then there's Part himself, his background 
with the Eighties street soul scene, northern bleep- 
house and Warp, and his eclectic range of tastes. 
Finally there's the vocalists: Toastie and Juice 
remain, additions include LDN hip hop geez Fallacy, 
and dancehall queen Sandra Melody. And my 
favourite: virtual unknown Speech, a female MC 
with a voice that manages to be sweet, childlike 
and utterly hard at the same time. This, I propose 
to my bespectacled converser, is something that 
only female MCs can achieve. I think female MCs 
are generally more exciting. 

" Is that cuz you're a girl?" grins Part. "Well it's 
good to have something for everybody isn't it? 
With the recent double A-sided single, everybody 
seems to be playing 'Get Square', the one with 
Fallacy. I can't quite understand that really. 
Obviously a lot of people know who Fallacy is, 
but no one seems to be picking up on 'Will It Ever', 
the Sandra Melody one and I think she sounds bad 
on it. I think it's a male-dominated field really." 

Right on, oh awesome bespectacled dude. 

www.part2ism.com 
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the boy least likely to 

Words: AlistairFitchett 
Photography: Anthony Wallace 



I first heard The Boy Least Likely To when a copy of the 'Papercuts' seven-inch 
landed in my lap back in March of 2003. 1 loved it mainly because it was a fine 
blend of jangled, no-fi, guitar electronica fuelled by a love of Postcard Records 
with ajaunty Brian Wilson-esque angle thrown in for good measure. Soon, 
a clutch of singles and 7/7e 5est Party ^i/er album followed. 

One of the reasons Mike The Boy Least Likely To so much is because it is 
music that seems to understand instinctively the old Modernist maxim of 
Less Is More. It's often a difficult lesson to learn, but it's one essential to great 
Pop: that what is left out is often more important that what is put in, and that 
concern over small specifics is more valuable than big broad statements. Singer 
and lyricist Jof Owen would seem to agree: 

"When we were recording the album, we'd often record a song completely 
and then spend the next two weeks taking everything out again until it had 
as little instrumentation as possible on it. It's almost as if silence can be a sound 
in a funny way." 

'I don't ever feel particularly angsty' 

it seems to me that this is why The Boy Least Likely To's music is great Pop 
as opposed to Rock. It's well-trodden ground, but it's important to understand 
the values and aesthetics that create the distinction between the two. 

"Pop music can be used to express simpler, more childlike emotions like 
sadness and happiness in a way that perhaps rock music can't so easily, " says 
Owen. " Rock music seems to sit more comfortably with adult or adolescent 
emotions and themes, like anger and angst. And I don't ever feel particularly 
angsty. But I do often feel quite happy or quite sad. And I guess that's perhaps 
why I'm drawn to pop music, more so than rock music. " 

There's also the dull insistence by Rock bores that The Live Performance 
really matters. 

"I've never been that interested in going to see bands I like playing live. It's 
been enough for me to have their records and to spend rainy afternoons reading 
their record sleeves, and to have a badge with their name on," Owen explains. 
"I like pop music as product. I never wanted us to be a band that played live up 
and down the country for a year and then went and recorded an album to try 
and replicate what we were doing live. " 

That aforementioned childlike quality is, unfortunately, open to 
misinterpretation. It was the same in the Eighties when people misunderstood 
the aesthetic of the 'anorak' Pop Kids: what most missed was their implicit 
political statement; a rejection of adult hypocrisy and conflict. 

"Maybe I'm caught in that same point that I think pop music is. Maybe 
I always will be. I see other people I used to go to school with and I'm always 
surprised at how 'grown up' they are, and I don't think that I'll ever be as 
grown up as them. However old I get." 

www.theboyleastlikelyto.co.uk 
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Words: Neil Kulkarni #| 

Illustration: Andrew Clare j^ m I rt 



Oh to stop and think. Some hope. 

The boom the bip the boombip, the slide the slip 
the slideslip. Done lost my bearings. Doesn't make it 
any easier that everyone else is similarly unmoored, 
that no one can give me both question and answer. 
OK, sol know that the biggest failing in my life 
so far has been the expectation of happiness but 
wasn't there a point once? Wasn't there a moment 
of pause once? 

That'sall there was as a teenager. You could 
turn pausing into your way of life. Now, I'm old 
and confused by events, hungry for solitude but 
harried by company, with a scant notion of whys 
and wherefores. I had more of an identity when 
I imagined myself, felt ghost lenses zeroing in 
on every windswept moment. I was happiest as 
a tortured adolescent, assailed by fantastical self- 
inflicted woes, dramatising everything because 
absolutely nothing was actually happening, letting 
a day stretch to a life and back to a day again. 

Right now, when kitchen-sink events really do 
keep stopping the clock and changing the world, 
I find myself arse-slapped along by time, rushed 
through whole years too fast, without recourse to 
the cheekbones or self-delusion necessary to glam 
my way through everything. 
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Accidentally clocking myself in the glass of the 
off-license fridge I think yeah, I knew him once, this 
fleshy carriage for this accursed brain that won't 
shut up, that seems chronically unable to shake 
itself out of a paralysing infinity of demands and 
find a place to repair itself. Tiredness yeah, kids 
yeah, more kids next year yeah, so it seems, but 
none of that's an excuse. And none of it gets rid of 
the thought that the fuller life becomes, the more 
we take in and flood ourselves with, the deader we 
become, the tissue growing spent and grey and 
taken from the centre of your heart in progressively 
more elliptical waves by your knackered, thin blood. 

Because no experience has been pure, because 
everything taken in has had to refer to everything 
else alreadyjammed in there, through sheer 
effort of processing I'm burning out once alive 
connections, becoming dozy and forgetful and 
slipshod cos I've never stopped to dust, fix, maintain. 

So you look out the glass in your own windows 
up close, avoid eye-contact with yourself and stare 
dumbfounded at the humans and hatchbacks. At 
the people with purpose. And you wonder what 
human life is like, and how you got left behind, still 
a child, still insomniac, still too full of shit to relax 
for a moment. 



At night, this queasiness at my utter ill-equipped 
unreadiness for adulthood and middle-age is fairly 
easy to stave off. Changing my house round has 
necessitated going patiently through my vinyl, 
getting pulled back to old faves and dancing, 
rocking, singing my way well again, immersing 
myself in old teenage kicks (Mozart's 'Requiem', 
The Band, Throwing Muses, Buttholes, Tribe 
Called Quest and so on and so on) right through 
the night. 

But during the day, current modern pop 
performs a vital task of cruelty, measuring up to 
the deranged pull of time by making the minutes 
flash by quicker, showing me just how dazed and 
confused everyone is right now, how moments 
of oxygen-giddy lucidity can only be stumbled upon 
like the accidental detours from the daily miasma 
they are. 

Straight off. Lady Sovereign's 'Nine To Five' 
(Island) seems to dazzle you with a contrary mix of 
timelessness and timeliness. I can hear all sorts of 
things going on here that all occurred well before 
Lady Sov even saw the light of day. 

Unconscious, subliminal, or direct- if you don't 
hear traces of More Specials and The Raincoats' 
Odyshape on this devastatingly funny, searingly 



honest anthem for this hungover nation of wage slaves and skivers then you 
ain't listening hard enough. So much going on -weird squally tics, Dammers- 
skank Hammond, instantly memorable chorus ("/'/r? lazy, that's all I can say..."), 
sudden echoed-outvulnerability('7neec/fooc//"), cute snores and moments 
of documentary charm. And throughout, Sov's totally twisted double-tracked 
real-live-genius vocal that kills shit completely. 

Smart enough to let a spare vocal wander around the subject with 
interruptions, sudden disturbing moments of pungent terror {"Oh my god, 
I'm drinking Lambrini") and the 'Yes Vocal Mix' fully dives into moments of 
musical oddity, drone-menace and weird studio-spun freakiness that make 
you gasp and guffaw like a Bash Street Kid. I know I keep coming back to the 
SI its/Raincoats/Li I i put thing butthat's because she seriously sounds like Ari Up 
fronting This Heat at some points. 

I suspect that LS's determination to fully express the full range of her 
attention-deficit soul might make her records a little bit too full, too much, 
for popular consumption. As a single, 'Nine To Five' feels like a choon you're 
gonna have to hear again and again and again to barely enclose, a record 
whose ringtone will be the most witheringly inadequate ever. In terms of 
making music that matches up to life, I think she's untouchable right now. 

From men, I expect nothing but outright lip-diddling lunacy. Anything 
less is simply dishonest, or expressive of a sure masculinity whose internal 
insecurities I'm bored of trying to tease out. So sure Snoop Dogg's 'Ups 
& Downs', Tony Yayo's 'So Seductive', Eminem's 'Ups & Downs' (all 
Interscope) and Kanye West's 'Diamonds' (Roc-A-Fella) are all immaculately 
realised portraits of impending mental collapse and the brass-balled frontin' 
that precedes it. 

S'just I've heard them all before. 

For straight-up desperation without the moneyed-up backdrop go for 
Dubbleedge's fantastic 'Smile' (Dented), Keith Lawrence's 'Goin' True' 

Cute snores and moments 
of documentary charm 

EP (KL), and for dancing as desperate act (sometimes I think it's all that's 
left) Missy's masterful 'Lose Control' (Elektra) or (goddess) Faith Evans' 
superb 'Mesmerize' (on EMI, and like Eugene McDaniels going down on 
Betty 'NastyGal' Davis) are perfect for some frantic hothoofing. 

But when I need a reboot and wipe-down then nothing's better at the 
moment than Quasimoto's 'Bully's Hit' (Stones Throw) for plain batshit genius. 
Pulled into some semblance of ordered disorder by a fantastically freaky Kool- 
Keith-style flow from the Q, and quite possibly the most nutzoid agglomeration 
of bizzare sources you'll hear in hip hop this year. Fluted-up psychedelic jazz, 
electronic sweeps and squelches straight out of Stockhausen's 'Struktur' or 
The White Noise's 'Love Without Sound', sepulchral monastic Comus-style 
chanting of either the Taoist or medieval variety, sudden drop-ins from 
a theme park advert of coarse plenitude of course. 

It all combines to have the effect of a random transient captivating you for 
three minutes from which you can't (and strangely don't want to) extricate 
yourself, making perfect lucid sense until you try and follow exactly what it 
is he isn't saying, before he rattles his bottles on down the street leaving you 
wondering if you've just run into the second coming of the Buddha or the 
avatar of Lucifer himself. 

Stunning, and 'Season's Change' on the flip is equally unhinged, equally 
random-yet-painstaking in substance but here backed by a lush peel-off 
of quiet-storm soul that Camp Lo or Blak Moon or Beatnuts would've been 
proud of. Unlike 99 per cent of the hip hop you'll hear this week or this year, 
Quasimoto seems unable to stand still, join the queue or run with the herd. 
A freewheeling, magnificent work of art. 

Similarly curious, yet from the opposite end of the urban spectrum, Bobby 
Valentine's 'Slow Down' (Def Jam) should just be another big-selling r'n'b 
single, a crooned slew of cliches about babys and your beauty and you being 
a cutie and how much game he kicks to you and just wanting to get to know 
you after seeing you cruising down Melrose. 

But it's subverted by surprising moments of dew-kissed childish wonder 
in the lyrics {"Never seen anything so lonely" is a curious chat-up line) and 
a backdrop of sighing strings and glissando-harp that's pure Disney, pure Hood, 
pure delight. Tablas straight off that amazing Lata Mangeshkar/Bhimsen Joshi 
Bhajanarpan album you should be hunting down your Asian high street for 
(actually it'll be a wild goose chase seeing as it's 30 years old but fuck me, it's 
a Bollywood Astral Weeks). 

An ending? There is no ending this short of the tempting traffic-flow out 
on the ringroad or the train-tracks. Nice to know there's always a way out of 
your skull. For now, pop offers it. Then laughs with demoniac callousness as 
you find yourself spinning on the spot. The best pop right now sounds like the 
lurch in your guts at the chaos and absurdity of it all. How long can we be kept 
alive like this? 

Oh...to stop and think. 



Charlottef ield: Clipper (Fatcat) 

Remember Sonic Youth? Well, you're not 
the only one. 

Carolyn Mark w/Amy Honey: 
Rocket Piano Man (Mint) Weird and 
fucked up like Kristin Hersh. Beautiful too. 

Why?: Sick To Think (Anticon) 

Remember E from Eels? Well, Why? 
has grown a beard too. 

Black Sunday: Take The Bad And 
Make It Turn (Dirtnap) Back in her day, 
Debbie Harry would have her PMS to this. 

Elizabeth Anka Vajagic: Nostalgia 
(Constellation) The longest 1 7 minutes 
of her life. 

The Chap: Long Distance (Lo) This is 
not a song, this is a city light singing. 

The Noisettes: Don't Give Up 
(Genepool) Why yell, when you can yell 
and scream? 

British Sea Power: Victorian Ice 
(Rough Trade) Kitchens Of Distinction 
for the straight guys. 

Marissa Nadler: Torquise (Beautiful 
Happiness) Folk music from the twin 
peaks of the world. 

Test Icicles: Dancing On Pegs 
(Domino) If it was any faster, it would 
be from Japan. 

Finn: Electrify (Sunday Service) 

A baby Sweden, a baby Iceland, a thorn in 
my heart. 

Paniks: Kandes Tsirkes (XP) 

Godspeed You Serbian-Hungarian 
Earthquake Machine! 

Say Jansif ield: Con Gon Gon 
(Creeping Bent) Somewhere in Africa, 
Santa gets shock treatments over this. 

Air Formation: For The Hours (Club 
AC30) Big step shoegazing. 
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The Unseen Ghost: Anywhere 
Somewhere (Tutition) The Fence 
Collective goes to India. 

Editors: Someone Says (PIAS) 

They lost control again. ™^^^^^ 

Godspeed You 
Serbian-Hungarian 
Earthquake 
iVIachine! i 



Diane Cluck: All I Bring You Is Love 
(Important) The scariest person not 
wearing a beard. 

The Secret Goldfish: 0! Pioneers 
(Creeping Bent) The Pipettes doing 
Fleetwood Mac. In school uniforms. 

The Sinking Citizenship: Shake 
(Sweet Nothing) They lost control 
too. And pulled out their pistols. 

OCS: Greedyhappens (Narnack) 

Imagine mid-period Swans having three 
minutes of brightness. 

Suburban Kids With Biblical 
Names: Teenage Poetry (Labrador) 

Magnetic Fields With Swedish Names. 

Fire Engines: Discord (Domino) 

Ifthiswasa better quality recording it 
would sound like Test Icicles. 

Suf jan Stevens: The Seer's Tower 
(Rough Trade) Somewhere in the 
universe. The Flaming Lips are biting 
their tongues. 

Kinski: The Snowy Parts Of 
Scandinavia (Sub Pop) Mogwai 
turning to Gremlin. 

Sleater-Kinney: Let's Call It Love 
(Sub Pop) They're calling it love. But 
they scream something else. 

Radio 94.9, Sundays at 8pm-1 0pm 
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transgressive records 

Words: Everett True 

Mystery Jets illustration: Mr. Bingo 



I'm a sucker for seven-inch singles labels - most 
obviously Sub Pop, all limited editions and coloured 
vinyl that helped ferment a minor revolution; 
more recently, Alistair Fitchett's wonderful 
pop-fed Unpopular series bubbling out of Exeter 
(www.tangents.co.uk). There's Sympathy For 
The Record Industry, Creation's early output, 
K records. . . It's something about the feel, the smell 
and the aesthetics, the immediacy of playing one 
song and one song alone. Why would anyone want 
to DJ with anything else? When I was a teenager 
I would lay the picture sleeves out on the bedroom 
floor and stare at them for hours, entranced. 

Enter Transgressive, a new UK label. 

It was The Mystery Jets seven-inch that first 
grabbed my attention: a dark, messy and hilarious 
sprawl of ideas that lifts liberally from mid-period 
Liars and King Crimson. 'Zoo Time' stops, restarts 
and ferments with barely restrained menace, like 
all the best independent '78 singles, or prime 
prog-punk outfit Punishment Of Luxury. The single 
comes with a poster collage, while the inners are 
punched outto resemblejukeboxvinyl; hours 
spent pressing vintage yellow cogs into every 
centre, apparently. Attention to detail, that's 
what we like. The numbered single sold out 
instantly and The Mystery Jets promptly signed to 
679, home of The Streets, www.mysteryjets.com 

Then came a Pipettes EP on white vinyl (a 
follow-up to the immediate rarity on Unpopular) 
-three polka dot-tinted, feminism-touting doses 
of early Sixties girl group harmonies; a bid to write 
songs in the tone of an era before The Beatles came 
along and ruined everything. Of course I knew all 
about The Pipettes. But it didn't stop me from 
desiring it any the less, www.thepipettes.co.uk 



sj esau 

Words: Kieron Gillen 
Photography: Oliver Marler 
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'Why shouldn't the beauty 
of music be mirrored in 
what houses it?' 



The Ladyfuzz three-track on puke green intrigued: a seriously sexy 
Austrian/London trio that once featured Tom Vek and a Bloc Party member 
among their line-up. But we don't hold that against them. 'Oh Marie' is sultry, 
minimalist art-dance-pop. Think Chicks On Speed, www.ladyfuzz.com 

Even better are the taut, brooding rhythms of burningpilot's excellent 
'Can't Kid A Kidder'. With their insistent keyboard refrains, burningpilot recall 
Chairs Missing-era Wire. Indeed if there's a single criticism that could be levelled 
at Transgressive's roster it's that it all sounds extremely 1 979. . .but hell, I ain't 
complaining. That's my very favourite year, www.burningpilot.com 

Other releases include The Subways' snotty '1 am'. The Young Knives' 
quirky, quintessentially British 'Junky Music Make My Heart Beat Faster' 
(actually a 10-inch- think TVPs), Duels' 'Potential Futures', Luton's Battle and... 

Time to speak to the label, methinks. 

What made you want to start Transgressive? 

Toby: "For me personally, starting a label wasn't exactly on the cards; the idea 
of administration and royalties scared the eternal immature brat in me. I didn't 
account for the idea that finding acts in their embryonic stages and working 
to help bring their music to a discerning audience could be both creative and 
rewarding. The idea became glaringly obvious: release decent bands. Fuck, how 
obvious. That, and working with Tim , the most astute, discerning music-lover 
and tastemaker I'd met at the age of 1 9. . . " 

Why release seven-inch singles? 

"Tim and I are both geeks. We love the aesthetic and quality of a product, 
and - musically -few things are as decent-sounding as vinyl output. Vinyl has 
a timeless traditionalism. Normally packaged CD singles housed in plastic jewel 
casing makes for a distressingly dull proposition. Some labels are sensational 
at packaging - 4AD back in the day; and the Shellac vinyls are something to 
behold. Why shouldn'tthe beauty of music be mirrored in what houses it?" 

Are seven-inch singles synonymous with live music? 

"They're synonymous with artists of a more integrity-driven shtick that might 
well be prone to be playing sweaty, shitty dives. There's a very DIY ethic to the 
notion of pressing up a seven-inch, funded by the contents of your continually 
smashed-up then re-bandaged piggy bank; even now, it's baffling that any indie 
start-up would consider a huge run of CDs for its debut release. Vinyl is punk, it's 
sexy, it's -quite literally -groovy." www.transgressiverecords.co.uk 
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chris corsano 

Words: Alex Neilson 
Illustration: Hennie Haworth 



I first encountered drum major Chris Corsano at a music festival in Dundee in 
around 2003. He was one of a plethora of percussionists playing in Sunburned 
Hand of the Man's motley crew of denim-clad, bong-tokin' renegades and 
I was told on good authority that he was one of the most dynamic and rabidly 
inventive drummers on the planet. Ten minutes into their set, he'd taped 
his head to the drumkit and was dragging it around the amorphous pulp of 
bodies on stage while trying to break a cymbal over his knee. This blew my 
tinyteenaged mind. 

Corsano is heir to the torrential, ambidextrous drumming of free 
musical behemoths like Milford Graves and Angus MacLise. One of his most 
combustive partnerships is a duo with saxophonist Paul Flaherty, in which 
the pair are dedicated to the pursuit of total, high-energy free improvisation, 
the nearest point on the compass being John Coltrane and Rashied All's 
Interstellar Space. But these guys hoist the flag further, joining the dots 
between ecstatic jazz, punk, noise and free rock. "We'rejusttryingtoplay 
what comes naturally," Corsano tells me. "I listened to punk and hardcore 
and noise and a bunch of other junk before and while and after I got turned 
on to free jazz/improvisation. So I think that bleeds into the stuff we do, along 
with all the things that Paul's into." 

It is not uncommon at one of their gigs to see Corsano attach violin strings 
to one of his toms and bow it so that it sings like a mermaid, then pulverise the 
kit with feverish brutality, while Flaherty sways and sniggers before breathing 
fire through his alto sax. "There's no sense in limiting what you do with a piece 
of equipment, because of what it's traditionally used for," says Corsano. 
He applies a similarly open approach to working with experimental groups 
such as Burning Star Core, Dream Aktion Unit and the ravaged pneumatic 
throb of Vampire Belt. "Actually, those groups don't feel so different to me," 
he says, "since at the heart of it we're still improvising. They are strictly 
improvised from startto finish." 

His range isn't restricted to the ethereal reaches of ecstatic jazz and zoned, 
tonal decay, though. Corsano orbits such other star-sailing satellites as Six 
Organs Of Admittance, Dredd Foole And The Din and the dazed, luminescent 
holy rollers of the MVAnd EE Medicine Show. "I think it comes down to just 
wanting to play with people who I like both as musicians and human beings," 
he says, "regardless of what genre other people would lump their music into." 

Until recently Chris worked at the nerve centre of underground music i 
n the US, Ecstatic Yod. Yod is a record store cum gig space cum Mecca for 
mind-melting activity in west Massachusetts, and is co-run by Thurston Moore 
and Byron Coley. He has since moved across the pond to Manchester: with 
sometime collaborators such as Vibracathedral Orchestra right across the 
Pennines in Leeds, Dylan Nyoukis and Karen Constance in Brighton, and 
Taurpis Tula in Glasgow, here's hoping that Corsano will help to illuminate 
what is already a thriving UK underground. 

www.yod.com/hatedmusic.html 
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gelbart 

Words: Pil and Galia Kollectiv 
Photography: Lafi Degany 



'I never felt lilce Israeli 
pop culture was mine' 



A tiny middle-eastern speck on the 
world's map (and consciousness), 
a projection of the current political 
climate everywhere, where terror 
phobia and new-ageism, religious 
fanaticism and hedonistic repression, 
orientalism as hyper-capitalism all 
share the same cultural strata, Israel 
has never been the best place to make 
pop music. A couple of Eurovision 
victories haven't been able to mask 
the fact that there will always be 
something more important to worry 
about, and, even when the Arab- 
Israeli conflict is subtracted, too many 
internal schisms remain to prevent 
the rise of a healthy creative industry. 
Amid the confusion, Israel's most 
talented electronic musician is 
packing up his mad scientist toy 
lab and setting sail for Berlin, leaving 
behind his cheap, smelly Noblesse 
cigarettes, his regular houmous place 
and his parent's piano. 

When we last visited the country 
back in April, the radio played a weird 
hip hop song, allegedly written by 
famous novelist David Grossman, 
composed solely of political slogans 
from bumper stickers, a great Israeli 
tradition. Israel seems oblivious to the 
loss of Gelbart, the only person in the 
world who envisioned Paris being 
taken over by hamburgers, recorded 
a concept album composed of 
country songs sung by stuffed toy 
cows or performed live with a plastic 
bottle that, he explained, was his 
friend 'Bottle Bottle'. Gelbart, of 
course, denies being a victim of the 
unbearable tension: "I'm not one 
these people who say that there's no 
Israeli music scene. I'm leaving mostly 
because I'm sick of the heat, I'm sick 



of summer, I want to live in a beautiful 
place and for me Europe is beautiful. 
And obviously there's a pretty limited 
audience in Israel for my kind of music 
It was always important for me to 
be connected to my environment, 
but I never felt like Israeli pop culture 
was mine: I didn't grow up on any 
local culture but on American TV 
shows I i ke Beverly Hills 90210. " 

Gelbart started making electronic 
music afterfinding his original idea 
of studying modern classical music 
was misguided. "I went to visit 
my brother in Paris and he played 
me some Pulp and Blur, and all of 
a sudden I realised I was young and 
living in the Nineties". Fortunately, 
rather than jump on the Britpop 
bandwagon, he found that by taking 
apart musical toys, keyboards and 
keychains, he could marry his love 
for Thelonius Monk and ErikSatie's 
compositions with his newfound 
passion for pop and plastic. The result 
was My Favourite Vacation, a melodic 
journey to the cardboard heart of 
a homemade tinfoil wrapped robot, 
ranging from miniature Rephlex style 
breakcore beats to mellow retro- 
futuristic lounge. This was followed 
by several EPs on the now defunct 
Jerusalem-based FACT label and an 
album of improvisations that could 
easily be mistaken for Charlie Parker, 
if Parker played a Gameboy. 

"So much music still sticks to the 
rules - basslines need to be basslines, 
production has to be good and you 
need to be able to dance to it in a 
club," says Gelbart. "I'm interested in 
breaking the mould, but still making 
something that is essentially musical." 

www.gelbartmusic.com 
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espers 

Words: Nicola Meighan 
Photography: Shawn Brackbill 

"What are you wearing?" he coolly solicits. "Me, I 
have on a vintage pair of early Seventies underwear: 
blue op-art dots. " Well Greg, seeing as you ask, 
I'm sporting my crotchless Espers thong, of course 

- home-woven using only dandelion and gorse 

- in homage to yr psychedelic folk-baroque posse. 

M^m just a huge fan of 
orbs; Seventies light 
fixtures, geodesic 
domes, breasts../ 

Greg Weeks is Espers' chipper emperor: an 
erstwhile applauded solo artist whose rousing new 
commune's eponymous debut is set to inspire all 
who hear it - to strut their ears; to flutter their 
hearts; to weave peek-a-boo knickers from nature. 

You may have seen Espers playing on such tours 
as the Incredible String Band, Devendra Banhart, 
Comets On Fire, Damon And Naomi - and surely 
you will have loved them. A roving Philadelphia 
contingentwhose core trio comprises Greg, Meg 
Baird and Brooke Sietinsons, Espers take their name 
from a late Sixties text on deviancy, and entwine 
a gnarled spiral of pulsing psych-psalms; quiet 
revivalism; gentle, fragile, madrigal pop. They sound 
like Norwegian woodcarvings, medieval tapestries, 
intricate folk-art etched by dark elves. 

"Oh no, David Harrison would paint Espers," 
remedies Weeks, "and it would look exactly like his 
work 'Moon and Dangly'. It's an old fella, uh, sittin' 
by the river, danglin' his toe and his wang under 
a big bright moon by a shack. " 

His saucer eyes, his arching smile, his cyclical 
lullabies: globes and circles feature heavily in Espers. 
"Yeah, I'm just a huge fan of orbs," acquiesces 
Greg. "Seventies light fixtures, geodesic domes, 
breasts. . .the list goes on and on." 

As does the wealth of aesthetic outgrowth that 
verdantly abounds on Espers' pasture -Icelandic 
stone-cracking experimentalists; Robert Wyatt 
("a shining knight on a hill"); French Cinema; Jenny 
Sorenti of Saint Just. "Forme, Pink Floyd 's/\n//7)a/s 
and Fairport Convention's Unhalfbricking have 
been on constant and heavy rotation. With a bit 
of Scott Walker thrown in for good measure, plus 
Beethoven, largely via Kubrick. Wendy Carlos' 
interpretations of Beethoven are a classical 
influence, I guess," he confesses, before tipping 
the wink to more exotic anthropology. 
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"Our mastering engineers are in a popular 
Zeppelin tribute band, and their studio is littered 
with vintage porn mags and Super-8s. I just love 
to learn new things about human anatomy," he 
wryly describes, before venturing that the candidate 
for Espers' most outlandish instrument would be 
"the Skin Flute". It would ease in slowly, gently, 
with their reed-seduced, beckoning melodies. 

Espers are amiable enough, and eerie enough, 
to entice the moon from the sky, the darkness 
from light, the love from your heart, the tide from 
the sea. But Greg, alas, is set to leave: to dispatch 
me back to cold reality. I retreat into a homespun 
sphagnum moss monk's hood, clutch Espers to 
my breast, head for the trees. 

www.espers.org 



michael manning 

Words: Stewart Gardiner 

Illustration: NickHyland 

Michael Manning should never unlearn when 
notto push at the boundaries. His music has 
an instinctive pulse that allows the ghost of 
experimentalism to run under its surface, but 
which never gets the better of him. What could 
be wilfully provocative with its sonics, instead 
plays a far subtler, more satisfying game. 

"I know how fun it is to make totally insane 
music, which only the creator can really get," 
he tells me, " but I don't want to release it 
because it's too personal. " Instead, these 
soundscapes occur in a world of electronica, 
but it is a world that is in constant collision with 
slick outsider pop and the 'quiet before the 
storm' moments of modern composition. It 
may at first appear strange that Manning would 
consider his music at such a remove from the 
cherished self, for it comes across as so decidedly 
intimate; yet there's a broad sense of universality 
running throughout. Or, in his own words: "I feel 
that a lot of artists, as they progress, go deeper 
into their own head or arse and just generally 
masturbate over the fact they can make some 
really 'out there' music, which makes no sense 
to a lot of people. At the same time, though, I try 
to be as original as I can. My goal is to make music 
that sounds familiar but is totally different. " 

He addresses such contradistinctions over 
the course of debut album. Public (Ai). "I was 
commuting quite a lot through London to get to 
uni every day and the daily drone of being in a 
tube packed with fat businessmen who pass out 
next to you smelling of booze on the way back 
got to me a bit. The point of Public was to have 
a broad mix of emotions and styles to sum up 
my observations on people at the time. " 

Apart from stale alcohol and inordinately 
sized newspapers, he looks to computer games 
("I'm a geek at heart," he laughs) such as Thief 
and movies I ike/\/c/ra for inspiration. But perhaps 
it's his current obsession with the opening track 
from Brian Eno'sMus/cFo/'Arpo/ts that offers 
up the greatest clue to his muse. Intended as 
anon-personal work for public spaces, Enojust 
couldn't help but make music that resonated 
on a deeply personal level. 

It's something Michael Manning may strive 
for or against; I suspect his instincts will win out 
every time. 

www.airecords.com 
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Simon bookish 

Words: Miss AMP 
Photography: Simon Fernandez 

Simon Bookish stands onstage in 
a buttercup yellow jumpsuit that he 
made himself from a pair of curtains 
he bought on the Hackney Road in 
east London. He looks like a spaceship 
raybeam poured into a pair of sex 
wellies. He yelps. He squawks. He 
declaims, in a voice made of dog roses 
and manuka honey and tar and plums 
and pebbles. He is no longer Leo 



horse turns out to have mysterious 
shamanic powers, so he chops its 
hooves off with his Swiss Army Knife 
to reveal . . .talons of STEEEEEL! 

Bookish flicks his hair, smoothes 
his lick of fringe across his forehead, 
left to right, palm polishing it down 
smack flat: then pokes his glasses up 
above his eyes with his wedding-ring 
finger. Big glasses, they are, like owl's 
eyes; windscreen-wide panes trapped 
in pale plastic amber. 

"The song was initially supposed 
to be a rewriting of a short play by 



'I quite like the idea that I'm part of 
this international electro pop homo 
movement' 



Chadburn, a teenaged boy in make- 
up, with sleeves tugged down over 
his wrists, arguing passionately 
with his tutors for the right to write 
compositions that make musicians 
cry. He's Simon Bookish now: poet, 
performer, pop dude. 

Performer-poet-pop-dude writes 
electronic ditties inspired by fairytales 
('Blut Es Im Schoe', based on the 
German translation of Cinderella 
and written with Syntax and 
Turbo); bleepy extravaganzas about 
imaginary musics ('Terry Riley Disco'); 
and a track that has, in his short 
career to date, become something of 
a classic. Out now on Tomlab, 'Metal 
Horse' has spawned a range of T-shirts 
sold in a Brick Lane shop, inspired 
this magazine's editor to yell " Metallll 
HORRRRSE! " in a Bookish-voice at 
a very genteel dinner party when 
someone referred to a bike as a metal 
horse (it didn'tgo down too well), and 
caused the Liars Club in Nottingham 
to build a special metal horse for 
all the club kids to dance with. The 
track features Simon talking-singing- 
declaiming over a dirty, ominous 
bassline and some insidious synths, 
about a tiny, jewelled glittering horse 
he buys in an antique shop. But the 



Antonin Artaud-this incredible, 
unstageable play, where beetles 
climb from under a woman's dress 
and become lifesize - but that's 
a bit ambitious for three minutes, so 
now the only reference is when I chop 
off his hooves and there's a spurt of 
blood described as 'Artaud-proud'." 

He has also begun to make a name 
for himself as a remixer, chopping 
up Franz Ferdinand's 'Michael' into 
an electro dancefest, rendering its 
subtle homoerotica blatant, hungry, 
predatory and sticky-desperate: and 
he's just ruffled the furry edges of 
Grizzly Bear's 'Eavesdropping'. 

"Grizzly Bear got in touch with 
me via my ex-boyfriend. He styled 
a shoot for them in New York, for 
'international fagazine' Butt, and 
they ended up talking about my stuff, 
and that's how that came about. 

"I'm no Drew Daniel, but I quite 
like the idea that I'm part of this 
international electro pop homo 
movement. Would I pose for Butt 
magazine with my area showing? 
Probably not showing my area. It's 
all misshapen and lumpy. But maybe 
in a pair of satin shorts. Riding a metal 
horse? Sure, why not?" 

www.simonbookish.com 
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rock'n'roll reading: dave pajo 

"Hellfire by NickTosches. I know his writing style 
can get pretty annoying at times but anyone who 
can write a book on Jerry Lee Lewis and Emmett 
Miller is cool by me. In addition to being a fan 
of Jerry Lee Lewis' music, particularly his Seventies 
country songs and spirituals, his personality reminds 
me of someone we all knew growing up -scary, 
tough, volatile, outspoken etc. My favourite bit 
is when he shows up drunk at Graceland waving 
a gun around and Elvis doesn't let him in." 

my first concert: sage f rancis 

" 1 988, the Run's House Tour. I was 1 2-years-old 
and my mother brought me and my friend. Run 
DMC were headlining. The opening acts were 
DJ Jazzy Jeff And The Fresh Prince, EPMD, Public 
Enemy, and a special guest appearance by LL 
Cool J. This was the first time I got to see any of 
my childhood heroes live so I was feeling the magic. 
My mother had no idea what she had gotten herself 
into. This all took place in a big stadium and when 
she went to go get my friend and I some drinks a riot 
broke out on the floor. Luckily we were located 
in the upper seating section so we watched from 
a relatively safe distance. Chairs were getting tossed 
all over the place, people were getting stabbed for 
their jackets and gold chains. . .and the performers 
were on stage pacing back and forth, holding their 
crotches and doing all my favourite songs. Haha, 
hip hop. When my mom returned to her seat with 
our drinks some dude with gold teeth had taken 
her spot. She was unenthused. In fact, she had 
her neck bending and everything, like, 'Oh no, you 
are not going to take my seat! ' Ha ha, hip hop. " 





cooking with: the decemberists 

"I got this recipe from my wife grandmother, 
who lived in Sardinia during the Fifties. 
f regola with shrimp 

1 lb fregola (a Sardinian pasta sort of like big 
cous cous) 

1 to1 1/2 lbs shrimp 

2 lbs tomatoes 
6 cloves garlic 
Olive oil 
Saffron 

10 basil leaves 

Salt 

Red chilli pepperflakes 

Lemon 

Marinade shrimp in lemon juice and a little salt. 
Chop tomatoes and garlic.Add a tablespoon of olive 
oil to a hot skillet, add garlic and a teaspoon of chilli 
pepper flakes, then add tomatoes a minute later. 

Easy way: cook for 30-40 min on medium or 
medium-low heat. 

Hard way: cook for 25 min on medium, put 
through food mill, cook for another 1 min. 

While that's cooking, heat a couple quarts of 
water, add a teaspoon of salt, put shrimp in boiling 
water for 1 minute, remove shrimp and save water. 

Preheat oven to 375. Save the cooking water, 
strain through coffee filter (or put cheesecloth over 
a sieve or colander). 

Heat cooking water from shrimp, add saffron 
and fregola, cook for 1 5 minutes, strain. 

Add fregola, shrimp, tomato sauce, and basil to 
casserole dish. Bake fori minutes." 
(Nate Query, bass) 



let's dance: it's jo and danny 

"I've danced through my ages. To Dad's bagpipes 
very first, then 7 can't I can't I can't stand losing. . . " 
at the end of term disco, squashed against the stage 
to 'A Town Called Malice', baggy, floppy, 'I Wanna 
Be Adored', off my head in underground caverns, 
jumping off tables to Nirvana, feet stomping; welling 
up at last year's Green Man festical. I'm in a kind of 
swaying, swirling, eyes closed kind of a vibe right 
now. All very Judee Sill and To Rococo Rot." 
(Jo Bartlett, vocals) 

disco damaged: seconds 

"We've finished our set at the Ballroom Tavern, 
Cleveland, and are at the bar with our pals. This 
old guy gets in my face and starts being a drunken 
asshole. He looks about 60. He's wearing a black 
T-shirt with the sleeves cut off and tight black leather 
pants with his leopard print underwear hanging out 
the back. He has white flabby arms and balding red 
hair. So he starts throwing a fit and screaming and 
I'm laughing. My friend Mattfrom Viva Caramel 
leans over to me and says, 'Do you know who that 
is? That's Cheetah Chrome!' I'm shocked and 
overjoyed. I yell at the guy, 'Hey you're Cheetah 
Chrome!' CC takes his bottle of Pabst and smacks 
it over my head. 'I just got glassed by Cheetah 
Chrome,' I sayto myself. When I fall to the ground, 
CC starts kicking me and singing, 'Cos I'm a Dead 
Boy/Ya Know I'm Just a Dead Boy /I wanna be a Dead 
Boy/I'll Die For You Tonight'. \t was funny because 
I had been at the Rock And Roll Hall Of Fame earlier 
and was impressed that they had a display up for The 
Dead Boys along with other Cleveland notables." 
(Brian Chase, drums) 
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summer mixtape: the go! team 

The Supremes: Sunny Boy 

Obscure slinky supreme ass-shaker 
Nina Simone: Ain't Got No (I Got Life) 

An audio ticker-tape parade 
Jon Brion: Phone Call 

From the Eternal Sunshine Of The Spotless Mind 
soundtrack. Scratchy lo-fi four-track meets big- 
budget Hollywood flick 
Curtis Mayf ield: The Makings Of You 
The gentleman 

The Carrie Nations: In The Long Run 
From the Beyond The Valley Of The Dolls 
soundtrack. A mini anti-hippy epic 
Ennio Morricone: My Name Is Nobody 
Showing the world how cheeky a recorder can be 
Mr Bloe: Groovin' With Mr Bloe 
Bass, piano, drums and harmonica. A one hit 
wonder 

Felt: Song For William S Harvey 
Felt instrumentals are pretty hot. This one flies 
along the scale 

Treacherous 3: Yes We Can Can 
Hijack the fire hydrant 
Le Tig re: Les And Ray 

Dreamboatshout-outtonextdoor neighbours 
The Shaggs: My Cutie 
In their twisted 1 3-year-old minds this was the 
best song ever written. They weren't too far off 
(Ian Parton, guitars) 

disco damaged: the longcut 

"We've never managed to impale ourselves or 
anything but Lee and I always seem to lacerate 
and bruise our hands and arms playing live. Atthe 
'A Quiet Life' video shoot I had blood on my guitar 
after the first run through, by the end of the day 
I'd cut three of my fingers to pieces and bruised my 
entire forearm. I think Stu's worst one was passing 
out when he was first learning to sing. Neither me 
nor Lee got there in time to catch him so he fell onto 
his kit, which I think came off worse than he did." 
(Jon Fearon, bass) 
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Crossing wires with Ariel Pink, California's magus of mid-range radio psych 



" It's perfect tinning to be historically sound, " 
says Ariel Pink (second from the left above) in 
recognition of the praise his magpie music attracts 
in these encyclopaedic times. There's a thunk 
from downstairs, a tiny crunch of digital pain, 
a zzzzzzzzzp! Then nothing. You were saying? 

I should have gone analogue tonight. Minidiscs 
don't pick up this guy. My shiny chrome square 
sits obsolete and blinking. I sit at Ariel Pink's feet, 
upstairs at the Spitz, examining the bites on his 
forearm. I think bedbugs, but I say fleas because 
it sounds better. He's here from LA on a mini-tour 
with bandmates Tim Koh, Gary War and John Maus 
(no, not the dude from The Walker Brothers), and is 
staying with my friends. He slept in one of their beds 
and something bit him. Bedbugs for sure: cryptic, 
crepuscular little monsters that wait to smell you're 
asleep before moving in for the kill. Itinerant 
lifestyles and rotten boroughs breed parasite pests; 
disturbed sleep breeds tired days. 

So you've been hyped up as this kind of outsider 
artist figure. How does that feel?"! try to dispel that 
as much as possible in every situation. " 

The multilayered, hypnotic mixtape pop to be 
found on Ariel Pink's Doldrums and follow-up Worn 
Copy, both on Animal Collective's Paw Tracks label, 
breeds silence, heat hazes, the calm of a cheap beer 
hangover and the blank but still lewd stare of your 
reflection in the mirror after a random fuck. It 
breeds the tired bedroom dance you do to wake 
yourself up, and the misheard lyrics you mantra-ise. 
(Neutered emotion? You could be motion? View 
to the ocean. . .Immune To Emotion? ahhhh, OK.) 



Verily is Ariel the magus of inefficiency and the 
shaman of the mid-afternoon, and he once wrote 
a song 'about' (or was it 'for') Kate Bush. At home 
he sounds great through broken, wine-ravaged 
speakers: there's no top end to his music anyway, so 
who cares if someone blew your tweeters and you 
couldn't afford to replace them? On stage he coaxes 
classics out of cheap equipment, filling in the beats 
with a bomp-chk-chsss of his twitchy mouth and 
dancing awkwardly around his found-sound world. 

Because you're not like that. . . "Right! But 
that's what makes me so weird, right? Is that I'm 
so normal. I mean, c'mon, gimmeafuckin' break! 
I don 't need to pamper myself like that! " It's the 
idea of the musician - "Not knowing what he's 
doing, yeah. But everyone knows that they're doing. 
And even if somebody didn 't...l mean, I don 't have 
a full grasp of what I'm doing, but neither does any 
rock star. You think Michael Jackson does? You 
think The Libertines do? We're all outsiders and 
it's stupid to-" 

No wonder we twentysomething losers worship 
his frayed corduroy ass. The boys want his antsy 
passion and lazy way with a filtered, vulnerable 
soft-rock-concrete number; they want him on the 
kitchen stereo as they stay up all night talking about 
Casio keyboards and their childhoods and smoking 
weed with the cute crazy girl from Magik Markers. 
Olderjournalistswantto get quasi-mystical and 
all befuddled over a new-found wunderkind who 
makes mid-frequency prog epics and ghostly radio 
hits and hangs out with the wholesome Animal 
Collective like some kind of sickly, over-talented 



weird cousin from the suburbs. Echo-junkies like 
medig his ethereal relationship to Arthur Russell, 
The Associates, La Dusseldorf and the Martin Rev 
of 2000's underrated Strangeworld. Right now, 
though, I just want to talk to Ariel Pink and record 
it, to see if his awesome renegade blankness, his 
see-sawing free-pop transience will commit to tape. 

But if that's the kind of mythology that 
surrounds you - "So you have to up the ante! 
Just up the ante! It's your Job to take music 
somewhere, you know-" 

Only problem was, I didn't have a tape. The 
medium fucked the message. The man on the chair 
scratches his bug bites and tour beard and smokes 
a Marlboro Menthol as I press the buttons. Play. 
Pause. Record. Edit. Error. Worn copy, huh? 

"You can tell when you listen to someone. You 
can tell what's real and what's fake. " Come on, 
Ariel, what do you mean by 'fake'? Fake doesn't 
mean anything - oh wait. Is Gary playing? "Yeah. " 
I guess we should stop. "Yeah, can we stop?" 

I'm left with strings of adjectives and 1 2 minutes 
of interruptions and dead ends. It's a lot like 
listening to Ariel Pink's music: its magic fades when 
you try and elucidate, and all your concepts slide off 
it like your hands off a stranger's sweat-damp back. 
You just need to hold it in you for the moment in 
which it exists, then let it go as soon as it's come 
and gone. Leaving a smell of wet leaves and the 
sound of a train whistle, just like in the Burroughs 
quote I had written on my wall when I was 1 5. 
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How did Glasgow's obscurist club night Optimo become a byword for sideways hipster hedonism? 



Back in the Nineties, club culture was briefly 
rebranded as the new rock'n'roll by a cynical 
press that had largely disregarded rave's guerrilla 
war with the leisure-industrial complex, preferring 
to celebrate it settling down into more familiar 
artist/album categories instead. 

The rush and comedown that followed formed 
a mad cultural moment when so-called (and self- 
proclaimed) 'superclubs' attempted to transcend 
their physical location and became labels, global 
brands, seeking to affix their tentacles to every 
possible product -from magazines and logo tees 
- in a bid to leave no aspect of a leisure-time lifestyle 
unstocked with signature product. 

White labels were championed by celebrity DJs 
and shunted onto radio playlists, uniform 4/4 tracks 
belching from speakers in supermarkets, factories 



'I could almost see people's 
heads exploding' -Twite 



back for more. It's an anomaly, nothing more or less 
- a bit of fun for a fistful of freaks out of step with 
the times; an island where no one heard (or cared) 
that the war was over, and the monocultural forces 
of niche marketing prevailed. 

Here in Glasgow, this is in no small part due to 
the success of Pure - a driving technoid (if not strictly 
techno) club, a legendarily intense acceleration 
chamber. But Twitch had grown weary of its 
full-frontal brutalism, increasingly distanced from 
the endless, seamless mixes, the specialisms of 
subgenres and sub-subgenres. Hooking up with 
Wilkes, the only other DJ he knew who'd be 
punk rock enough (in attitude) to try something 
completely different, theyjumped ship and set up 
a new club -Optimo. 

Eighteen months later, on the cusp of the 

millennium, everything 

changes again. 



and taxis. The viral mania of a new craze was shed 
for the progressive momentum of well-managed 
capitalism, and hype settled like dust on the scene 
as it set about swallowing the mainstream whole. 
The big venues became institutions and, now, 
tourist attractions. There is the occasional spectacle 
in a field, but more successful has been the mass 
production of the virtual nightclub: the mix CD. 
Euphoria™ in your bedroom. Ibiza in your car. As 
mixed by Paul van Dyck. Or, indeed, Pete Tong. 

But enough of what you can see out of your own 
window. Let's go back. Way back. Back to the very 
first Optimo -the Sub Club, Glasgow, a Sunday 
night -the graveyard shift before the working 
week kicks in. The DJs, JD Twitch and JG Wilkes, 
are cheerfully committing commercial suicide by 
shifting genres and bucking trends like sugar-addled 
polymorphs - playing (and I quote) "sleazy funk, 
post punk, electro. Fifties swing, torch songs, disco 
classics, percussion workouts, sublime house, 
raging techno and Eighties pop" . It's 1 997. 1 ask 
what the fuck drugs prompted this kaleidoscopic 
refusal to play by the rules. Twitch pleads innocence. 
"I think our brains are just naturally chemically 
imbalanced," he says. 

The club's name isan oblique salute to 
the band Liquid Liquid and the rampant cross- 
pollination of musical denominations in Eighties 
New York that spawned them. The plan is to ease 
the envelope widthways instead of screaming 
forward on some psychotic 'progressive' drive 
- even if that means ending the night with Herb 
Alpert's 'Zorba The Greek'. 

Most weeks, they play to an estimated audience 
of 80, meaning that most weeks they lose money, 
but they're having so much fun they keep coming 
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"The dub was packed, 
with 1,000 people 
outside trying to get in. 
A lot of people were 
having their first ever Optimo experience. So they're 
confronted with two middle-aged men with their 
tops off screaming and generating an hour 
of the most intense noise known to humankind. 
I could almost see people's heads exploding. Two 
very young club girls came up to me at the end. 
I thought they were going to demand their money 
back, but they had loved every minute of it and 
wanted to know how they could buy Whitehouse 
CDs. People have far more open minds than they 
are usually given credit for" -JmtcU, on the 
Whitehouse Bank Holiday Special 2003 

No one seems to be able to provide a convincing 
explanation of why Optimo broke so suddenly and 
spectacularly. "To this day, I am totally bewildered 
as to what happened," says Twitch. "After more 
than 18 months, it was as if people finally got it." 
Certainly, itwasn'tatriumphof hype. "I studied 
marketing at university and ended up being pretty 
sickened by the whole science. " 

He elaborates: "I reached a point in my life 
where I wasn't really going out to see DJs play any 
more, and was going to see more and more bands. 
I wanted Optimo to reflect this, and felt it was 
a good way to achieve my goal of bringing diverse 
groups of people together. So you would have gig 
goers who had never really been clubbing, mixing 
with clubbers who had never really seen bands. " 

Meaning: ESG, Liquid Liquid, LCD Soundsystem, 
The Bug, Franz Ferdinand, Erase Errata, Akufen, 
Mu... Meaning: a rare corner of the increasingly 
stratified and self-segregating nightlife market 
where the social mix matches the music. 

"The middle/working class ratio is probably 
50/50," says Twitch, "although it's hard to really 
tell, as class structures have changed so much 



in recent years. I'd guess around a third of the 
crowd are gay." 

Always locking onto seminal music, Optimo's 
open-mindedness eventually replicated the creative 
sprawl itself, became a microcosmic homage in 
a single building. "People meet like-minded 
individuals at the club, and start bands together. 
We refuse to accept any responsibility for any 
musical atrocities that may result from this. " 

Except when they do: with OSCarr (Optimo 
Singles Club and related recordings), Glasgow is 
about to get a new crop of DIY maverick music, 
"A bombardment of seven-inch singles by a 
multitudeof artists, almost all of whom I heard 
through members giving me a CD-R at the club." 
They've already dropped a serious shot of Jackson 
Pollock rock from Park Attack, and are currently 
pushing Liter's "raw-power electro... where 
feedback is replaced with electronic shreds". Next, 
the label is flanking art-rock experimentalism with 
further adventures in microhouse, courtesy of 
a sampler representing for the boys' infamous 
Black Rabbit Whorehouse side project. 

Meanwhile, in the wide world outside the Sub Club, 
the thing about trends is they tend to end - and, in 
going against the orthodoxy, Optimo predicted the 
third big shift in this story. Nowadays, clubs trading 
on music orientation alone are facing increasing 
competition from theme nights and concept clubs. 
The dance press has atrophied; rigid genres are 
ploughing ever lonelier furrows; and the smarter 
promoters are looking to broaden their appeal by 
putting DJs with wildly divergent styles on the same 
bills, investing in props and gadgets, and enlisting 
live bands. Sound familiar? 

Eclecticism is suddenly back on the agenda, and 
consequently, Optimo find themselves fashionable 
as hell, guesting at a spectrum of nights from Fabric 
through The Cock and Manumission to And Did We 
Mention Our Disco?, in demand as remixers (most 
recently for Sons And Daughters), filling the club no 
matter how far out they take it, and luxuriating in 
the slavish attention of the music press (hello!). 

And, after years of circulating unofficial (free) 
mixtapes to the faithful, Optimo have issued a 
coupleof mix CDs of their own. But, before you 
declare a victory for recuperation, take a listen to 
the latest. Psyche Out (reviewed in Plan B issue 5). 
It's an intense, moody, unashamedly psychedelic 
mix that dubs around in a dancefloor six feet deep, 
buffeted by guitar blurs and EEG icicles. But get 
this: it features only songs that are 10 or more years 
old - several predating dance culture by decades. 
Eschewing current buzz tracks, they shimmy free 
of fashion like a kid escaping an auntie's embrace. 

" DJs who try to be deliberately eclectic are 
on a road to nowhere," says Twitch, "and revivals 
usually imply that people have run out of ideas. 
When I run out of ideas, I'll pack it in." 

Every couple of months, another article 
proclaims the death of dance music. This isn't one 
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OSCarr winners 

Finest contenders so far from Optimo's spin-off label 



Xvectors 

Having already remade Chicago house classic 'Your Love' as a 
raw post-punk puma strut, this Edinburgh band are revving up 
to stamp their bad attitude all over. 

Magic Daddy 

Glitch-driven dance music played on stolen laptops. The resultant 
percussive microsample business can be found (along with 
Truffle Club) on The Black Rabbit Whorehouse Vol 1 . 

Truffle Club 

An engineer ally of the club providesthe six-minute zombie sexxx 
jam 'Cool It' - a quick fix of elasticated electro-bass. OSCarr will 
also be releasing the debut album from his live outfit Big Ned - 
described by Twitch as "what I imagine David Lynch's all-time 
favourite band would sound like". 
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A Hawk And A Hacksaw's mag ica I Balkan blues takes wing 




^When I first heard 
Romanian music, 
I realised it was 
what I always wanted 

to make^ - Jeremy Barnes 



Wild-eyed, dishevelled and possessed, 
Jeremy Barnes looks as though he has 
crawled his way here through a forest's 
undergrowth: an embittered clown, 
a cursed poet, a persecuted prophet, 
or a quivering-faced puppeteer. 

The music that comes from this man is 
a chaotic mix of the emotional acrobatics 
of klezmer, the cartoonish romanticism of 
silent-film music, quiet shades of minimalist 
composition, squawks of incidental poultry 
and the chaos of medieval machinery. His 
two albums to date are a wealth of strange, 
intricate folk-art meanderings: rich and 
complex worlds constructed with passion, 
intelligence and more than a pinch of 
eccentricity. Live, the sound is jubilant and 
intense; Barnes straps bells around his head 
above tufts of beard, hits a cymbal with 
a drumstick protruding from the top of his 
hat, pounds a bass drum with his feet and 
pours his heart and soul into an accordion 
while collaborator Heather Trost plays 
super-charged, soaring violin. The crowd 
claps along and cheers, transported, as 
Barnes and Trost march ceremoniously 
through the venue and trade ecstatic 
riffs. It's not a gig: it's a celebration. 

"I suppose I've always enjoyed 
performing and entertaining," says Barnes, 
"although as a child I wanted to be a visual 
artist, and used to paint rocks and draw 
portraits of presidents and sell them door 
to door. I saw a video of Keith Moon playing 
drums when I was about 1 1 -that's what 
started it out. It then became an obsession, 
which has evolved, but not abated." 

Since then, Barnes has made rhythmic 
noises with all kinds of bands, including the 
percussive improv of Bablicon, Broadcast's 
avant-retro pop and Neutral Milk Hotel, 
whose singular sounds and intricate songs 
combine to make some of my favourite 
music ever: strange, raw and beautiful. 

"At times we were the best band in 
the world," he says, "at times we were 
the worst, and it was often my fault, with 
cymbals being smashed too hard and drums 
played too fast and things falling off stands 
and such. Also, there were trumpets that 
bleated in the wrong keys or not at all, and 
accordions that weren't playing the right 
note. Butwe had a lot of fun and I wouldn't 
change any of it for the world. " 

And is there likely to ever be more? 
"I say no, and maybe I will be pleasantly 
surprised? It is my goal to just keep going." 

On his current album Darkness At 
Noon, Barnes' klezmer influence is to the 
fore, lending the atmosphere a swooping 
melancholy, but also a lightness of touch 
that is great fun to listen to. It's a music he's 



long felt an affinity with. "I always loved 
cartoon music from the Fifties and earlier, 
and circus music," says Barnes. "Recently 
I discovered that a lot of the cartoon 
composers were first-generation 
immigrants, klezmer musicians. They 
put that seed in my head at an early age. 
My early compositions always had grace 
notes and such. When I first heard 
Romanian music, I realised it was what 
I always wanted to make. The hard part 
was learning how to play around. Which 
reminds me of something [jazz drummer] 
Gunter Sommer once said about [fellow 
jazz drummerjHan Bennink. . . " 

Live, the more klezmer-influenced pieces 
are greatly enhanced by aforementioned 
violinist Trost, who spars spectacularly 
with Barnes' equally wonderful accordion 
playing. It's great to see how the music 
really absorbs the pair of them - are there 
thoughts or feelings that cross his mind 
when performing that don't occur to 
him otherwise, I ask. 

"Sometimes, when I play, I am thinking 
about memories and people," he says, 
"and sometimes I am thinking about 
how I need to wash my trousers. " 

"/ am but mad north-north-west -when 
the wind is southerly I l<now a hawl< from 
a handsaw, " says the troubled prince 
Hamlet in Shakespeare's play. Barnes didn't 
discover the phrase here, but in the words 
of idiot savant Sancho Panza in a translation 
of Cervantes' Don Quixote. 

"When someone has gone mad, they 
cannot tell the difference between a hawk 
and a hacksaw," says Barnes. "A hawk 
was, in medieval times, a type of tool. 
Not a bird." 

But another theory that has been 
suggested is that 'handsaw' is a corruption 
of henshaw, meaning a young heron. Does 
the phrase distinguish between birds of 
prey, then, or tools of craft? This ambiguity 
sits well with Barnes's music -the 
conflagration of intricate, considered and 
studied handiwork with soaring, full- 
blooded flights; of nature with archaism. 

What would you like people to take 
away from your music? 

"Joy, but also the reality that life is sad 
but it is OK. That there is some nastiness 
in the world, but it can be overcome." 

What do you envisage for the future 
of A Hawk And A Hacksaw? 

" More singing, expansion, more live 
performances, a few new accordions, 
no guitars, no snare drums, no electric 
basses. More and less chaos. Partly parties 
and... into..." 

And with that, he vanishes. 
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Boys, beats and breakfast with The Blow 



A few months back I joined a girl group: my first 
since Static, the Salt'n'Pepa-inspired duo I had 
when I was 1 1 . (Our lyrics were about how great we 
were: "You gotta work! " we'd chant, "to be like 
us! STATIC ! ") That was before we realised that girls 
grew up to be sidelined, fucked over and confused, 
which was before I figured that one way to bypass 
that confusion was straight down the supposedly 
un-gendered superhighways of drone, noise and 
inner space, ignoring the signals to turn off and 
confess all. And thatwas before I started writing 
like I meant it. Which was around the time Everett 
played me The Blow's Poor Aim: Love Songs, 
a 20-minute long, limited edition album of loose, 
infectious, female-voiced electro-pop he'd picked 
up over in Olympia and said I might like. 

That was before Kate came round with 
a Powerbook full of pop songs about maths and 
heartache and taught us how to do harmonies 
(and still came to my noise show). Which was 
around the time I found I loved my noise all the 
more: I was able to delve deeper into it; work 
my drones until they and I would lie in post-coital 
ecstasies wondering what we'd done. Which was 
around the time I started to listen to lonesome pop 
again, in little ecstatic, teary doses on solitary bus 
rides. Which was around the time I started to keep 
a diary. And listened to The Blow. And joined a girl 
group. And so on: I think they call it being single. 

Whatever, it felt good, and soon after that, 
Khaela Maricich, Portland-based originator of 
The Blow and, with co-producer Jona Bechtolt 
(also of laptop project Yacht), creator of one of 
the sweetest, loneliest pop records of the last few 
years, passed through London and came to stay. 

Having her sit my garden for breakfast is perfect: 
my best friend and I spend a lot of time there, 
writing in our notebooks, making up new words 
for the silly shit that happens to us and hatching 
plans for our as yet unknown futures. This particular 
morning is hot and bright, vivid like the red formica 
table and budding grapevine. Khaela is telling me 
about how she started playing music "just for a 
lark". She wentto high school in Seattle in the early 
Nineties, she says, but was pretty square: "Like, my 
cousin is in Beat Happening and I was so clueless 
that I didn't even know what that meant. . .I've 
never been a big music person." 

I wonder, then, what she thinks about being 
compared to other musicians. I thought you 
reminded meof Laurie Anderson, I say. 

"Sure. I've always identified more with 
performance art. Like if I had the choice to be a rock 
star or a really respected performance artist, that's 
what I'd pick. Pop songs in a performance context. 
I know I'm totally influenced by David Byrne. Talking 
Heads have been out there culturally as a voice 
that people recognise, but then also he's had this 
freedom and he's taken itto make more intricate, 
complicated works too, like True Stories. I want 
to make something like that. I want to say weird 
things and get them on the radio! " 



Khaela describes her performance piece Blue 
5/cy Versus Night Si<y , a solo 'opera' that revolves 
around a story of love and big skies, universal and 
sexual awakenings at summer camp. It contains 
the songs that you'll find on Tine Concussive Caress, 
released as The Blow's second album on K Records. 
Miles away from the brave, finger-clickin' pop of 
Poor Aim, The Concussive Caress is a beguiling 
song cycle that's as structurally sophisticated as 



me. And I started listing the reasons why he wasn't 
calling me and then everything was OK -the fact 
that I'd just accepted it and I was like, now I have 
a song about it! That's so much better! " 

I sometimes find it hard to listen to someone 
singing about being lonely or whatever, I say. 
It's like, I just want to do away with the words 
and let it come through the instrumentation. But 



'Songwriting's something you can do 
in your head wherever you are' 



it's sonically intimate and lo-fi. I listen to it alone, 
wondering about the characters she describes, 
and catch my breath at the gentle Suicide pulse 
of 'Gravity'. {"ll<nowyou need someone to hold 
you all the time. . . How can I compete with gravity's 
hands?") It makes me feel so ticklish, that song, and 
so sad, that I don't mention it to Khaela. Instead 
we talk about pop music, about how I feel the mix 
of pop and art in her music is so unselfconscious. 
Was it always like that, I ask? 

"Well, you know, Olympia [where she 
went to college] is a really great incubator for 
experimentation," she said. "First I played a song 
on the ukulele for my friend's talent show in 1 994, 
and then I started writing more songs on the 
ukulele, and then I realised that I really liked to 
write songs. It wasn't so much that I wanted to 
be a musician; I always liked being a writer, and 
once I found songwriting I found it was short 
enough, it caught my attention span -" 

You can tell a story but you don't have to write 
a whole novel... 

"Yeah, and poetry can seem so cheesy. But 
putting it in a musical format is really forgiving. 
It just seemed easy and fun, and something you 
can do in your head wherever you are. " 

Some of your songs totally sound like you wrote 
them like that! Me and my best friend, the minute 
we heard 'Hey Boy' from Poor Aim [one of those 
great 'list' songs detailing why some loser never 
dialled your number: "a, you're gay b, you got 
a girlfriend. . . " , no romantic emo self-harm shit, 
justWHERETHE HELL ARE YOU, IDIOT?], we 
were like, oh god, that's so us. . .and we felt 
slightly ashamed, because we're both grown-up 
women and we shouldn't be thinking like that, 
you know? 

"But who doesn't?" Khaela laughs. 

Sure, but not many women like us will say 
so. So it's nice to hear someone expressing that 
vulnerability in such a witty way. That's very much 
your subject matter: relationships, vulnerability - 

"In that album in particular, yeah. Vulnerability 
for sure. The thing with that song was that I was 
desperate! I was. . .fixated. And finally I was by 
myself and suddenly realised, he's nei/ergonna call 



in a pop song format it has this extra poignancy, 
which I love. 

"Forsure, that's my ideal. I'm kind of obsessed 
with communicating. The idea of being able to use a 
pop song, which is usually appealing, and then also 
to have the things that I really want to talk about - 
what it's like to live, how it's so strange, and so scary 
and complicated - 1 want to do it in ways that are 
fun to make and to listen to, and maybe eventually 
someone listens to what the lyrics mean, and maybe 
has a sense of connection with it. I know times that 
I've heard songs and really got what the lyrics 
meant. It's happened a lot with Bjork, where I think, 
nojboc/ysaysthat...rve never even heard my friends 
say that, and I feel comforted. It's a weird feeling." 

Poor Aim comforts too, not least when Khaela 
moves outwards from the directly personal and into 
the gently existential. The night before, from the 
bus, she and I caught sight of the huge summer 
moon, and mused about it being the same one that 
shines everywhere. It's sounds dumb,when you do 
it with someone else, but it's the essence of a song 
like 'Knowing The Things That I Know', which riffs 
on loneliness on the cosmic scale even as it's 
ostensibly about the absence of a lover. It's about 
hoping - knowing -that someone's out there, real 
or imaginary, to share those big skies with you. 

When you write about specific people, are those 
people aware you've written about them? 

"There are a couple of cases where I think 
I wrote a song about someone and they wrote 
one about me, but we're never gonna talk about it, 
ever. Ever," Khaela says emphatically. "Sometimes 
you can tell someone years later. Like the boy that 
I wrote the song 'Hock It' about, oh man... I was 
like, I'm gonna write a song about that feeling of 
someone flirting with you and it being so hot but 
nothing's gonna happen... and I got to tell him, this 
last spring. I gave him my phone number, and he 
was like, so, if I don't call you, will you write a song 
about me? And I was like (whispers) I already did. 
And he went totally red, and he was like, no you 
didn't! And he's this real cool boy, and I made him 
lose his cool by saying that! It was perfect. 

"Itwasjustthe feeling that I'd been singing 
about but now I was doing itto him. It was one 
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Forget garage rock, Brisbane's Grates are straight from the shed 



Lost in London late one night during their first en 
masse trip to England, aimlessly wandering foreign, 
unfa mi liar streets, the Grates happened upon 
a parked car by the kerb, disco music blaring, its 
lights on, an ungentle a-rocking occurring. Peering 
deeper, they made an unsettling discovery: the 
passengers therein were engaging in proud, loud 
and lusty congress on the back seat. 

"All the windows were fogged up, except 
the wound-down one we could see the arse 
through," grimaces John, their very hairy guitarist, 
still somewhat bemused. 

"We were all like, wow! " adds singer Patience, 
her eyes wide. "That's bold. That takes guts." 

It is now the grave responsibility of your 
correspondent to explain to Grates the practice of 
'dogging', thus divesting them of their cherished 
innocence. It isn't pretty. 

"You mean," whimpersdrummerAlana, disgust 
etched on her face, "they wanted us to join /n?" 

"I have this ongoing belly problem. I think some 
parasites might be in my guts. . . " 

Meanwhile, Patience leans across our table at 
the Electric cafe in west London, and peels out a grin 
so wide her eyelashes tickle the corners of her lips. 
You or I might, perhaps, greet such knowledge with 



an expression of dismay or upset. Patience seems 
excited. To be honest. Patience seems excited, 
elated by pretty much everything, a naturally 
heightened state that translates so well onstage, 
as she leaps and stamps and twists, insane grin 
in place, a little breathless. 

This sunny disposition, this heady lust for life, 
pervades the Grates camp. They are, declares the 
winsome Alana, "the very best of friends. We even 
stay in the same hotel room when we travel." 

"We argue all the time," adds Patience (such 
an ill-fitting name - her every atom seems to buzz 
with /mpatience). "Our band practices take place 
in John's dad's shed. We play for half an hour. 
Then we go and eat some barbecue. . . " 

"Then John's mum comes downstairs, and we 
have a chat," continues Alana. "Then we surf the 
internet for a bit. Then we have an argument. I leave 
the room, and then come back, and we all make up, 
and play for five more minutes to celebrate. " 

" I taped part of our rehearsal the other week, " 
adds John, grinning with a simian wickedness. 
"All that was on the tape was Patience wailing, 
'I'm never gonna write another good song again ! '" 

She's already written several wonderful ones. 
The Grates' debut double A-side is a case in point; 




'Message' skips and stomps like these suburban 
kids are taking a glitter-daubed chainsaw to Yeah 
Yeah Yeahs' blueprint and dancing gleefully in the 
wreckage, a tumbling racket of revving guitars, 
tumbling drums, stop-start noise and Patience's 
howl, ricocheting off the speakers like a squash ball. 

The flip is even more charming. 'Suckafish' is 
odd, off-kilter, faintly Celtic but owing more to 
pixies than leprechauns. It has that lumbering, 
gentle heaviness you always get when typically 
loud musicians decrease the volume, a sweet, 
messything of vulnerability and sing-song poetry 
that recalls a beautifully bruised Belly. 

We aren't really here to talk about the music, 
though, or at least that's what The Grates seem to 
believe. We talk for about 90 minutes. I don't ask 
a single question. The tape whirrs absently as the 
chat unfurls, on wild and arcane subjects. Like what 
their spirit animal would be. 

"Patience's spirit animal istheseal," explains 
Alana, authoritatively. "And John's spirit animal is 
a bear. I don't know what my spirit animal is." 

"It's a toss-up, with Alana, between a polar bear 
and a koala bear," interrupts John. 

"Idon'tfeel an affinity with any animal," frowns 
Alana. "And that's my spiritual crisis." 
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Dada-pop provocateurs 
Les Georges Leningrad's 

petrochemical rock is ugly, 
stupid and brilliant 



We called them ugly and stupid. They understood 
that it was a compliment. We got off to a great 
start. What we didn't tell them was that the 
discoid dischord of their two albums was the most 
inspirational noise we'd heard in years, that their 
kind of DIY, so independent even the chords seem 
totally made-up, exceeds our wildest punk fantasies 
from before we even knew what punk was, that 
their upside-down performance gymnastics and 
hand-sewn stage gear - dodgy Mexican wrestling 
masks and self-styled superhero capes - lived up 
to an ideal of live shows we never knew we had. 
Most of all, we avoided mentioning that the 
real reason that Les Georges Leningrad are so 
exciting is not that they are convinced their 
drummer Bobo Boutin is a sex god or that they 
make The Residents sound like The Everly Brothers, 
but that their mad circus manager has removed 
the safety nets. Their total vision of (un)popular 
music as art is unpalatable for the culture industry; 
their music is simply too bizarre, too alien, to work 
anywhere outside the realm of total art, strange 
even by Quebecois standards. You might expect a 
half-hour drone to be mildly challenging, musically 
-you've heard it all before -but, like the Spanish 
Inquisition, no one expects Les Georges Leningrad. 



'We play for half an 
hour. Then we go and 
eat some barbecue' 

- Patience 



Check out the Grates' website and you'll see the band's DIY design aesthetic in 
full flow, a cut'n'paste glut of vibrant colours and affectionate scribbles. The 
band make their own badges, design their own sleeves, do everything, in fact, 
because they enjoy it. They formed in their hometown of Whitchurch, Brisbane, 
having been friends for as long as they could remember. They were, by their 
admission, "rubbish" to begin with, until Patience went to live in London for 
a while, returning with a much stronger voice. The Grates are burgeoning huge 
in their home country, beloved of influential radio station Triple J. They deserve 
to be massive, everywhere. But especially places with decent air-conditioning. 

Alana: "The venues in Australia rarely have air-conditioning. I've gotten 
so hot I've felt I might pass out while playing. . . " 

John: "I'vehadsweatpouringoff allot my body! Rivers of sweat!" 

Patience: "I've thought, maybe I might puke onstage! " 

Alana: "We discuss it beforehand, if she thinks she might get sick, we have 
a bucket onstage for her. " 

Patience: " Because that's cooler than saying, 'Aw, I feel sick, I have to stop 
rocking out now!' I'm not a baby..." 

John: "Dad's shed is air-conditioned, it's excellent. We wouldn't have gotten 
anything done without that." 

John's dad's shed is the Grates' HQ, the clubhouse where they hatch their 
plans for twisted nursery rhyme-aided world domination. 

Alana: "It's awesome... it's huge, it's soundproofed..." 

John: " It's not ent/re/y soundproofed. I walked outside it once while Alana 
was playing drums, it was really loud. " 

Alana: "But the neighbours don't complain. Our next door neighbour is 
insane, and she's really lovely. She just enjoys tracking the band's progress! " 
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Poney P (vocals): "When we were playing gigs 
in our home town [Montreal], people weren't taking 
us seriously. They said, 'When they'll start to play 
good, they'll be just another bad band.' We were 
four people working in the same place. Bobo and 
Mingo [L'Indien, guitar and electronics] were 
hanging posters on a Friday night and drinking 
beer, being stupid and just jamming. Onetime, our 
boss decided to do a party for Christmas. . . " 

Bobo Boutin: " Me and Mingo were like, chm, 
chm chm [jam noises] and then our girlfriends at 
the time. Tundra and Poney, just came and started 
singing on our music." 

What happened to Tundra? 

Bobo: "We fired her because she was too 
drugged. She was always condemning us: 'Don't 
do this and don't do that! ' Are you into drugs?" 

Absolutely not. 

Poney: "People on pills in London is a bad 
thing. We are scared of London because of the 
drugs; things are so heavy here. Yesterday, everyone 
offered us drugs." 

Bobo: "Sometimes people say to us, 'You 
probably should totally be on drugs', but with us 
it's the opposite. Being a drug addict and all fucked 
up all the time is da da da da daaaa [makes jazzy 
guitar noises]. It's easy to do that on drugs, but not 
that naw, naw, naw, naw [hums a Les Georges 
Leningrad tune]." 

You have petrochemical rock, and that's way 
more subversive than drugs; it's almost obscene. . . 

Bobo: "Forme, petrochemical rock was 
more about charcoal, but I like what you said 
about obscenity. It is obscene because the word 
is so deformed." 



Poney: "The media always asks you to describe 
your music, and if you don't describe it 'properly', 
they will find some words that you don't like. 
I was looking at a dictionary and I found the word 
petrochemical, which sounded like a good 
metaphor for the music. I would like to believe 
that in 1 or 20 years, there can be a section in 
the record shop for petrochemical rock." 

Les Georges Leningrad's way of making up their 
own language can easily be construed either 
as evidence of a culture gap, or as deliberately 
knowing zaniness. Such is their charm, though, 
that you are instantly caught up in their non-syntax, 
gradually absorbing the oily black chemicals until 
they seem totally coherent, just as prolonged 
exposure to their music blocks out the weirdness 
and leaves you with pure, refined jump-up-and- 
down-worthy death disco-pop. 

Talking about the title of their album, SurLes 
Traces De Black Eskimo, Bobo says: 

"The black Eskimo really exists, but I'll keep his 
identity secret for now. It's a special race or thbe. 
The black Eskimo is not an alien, he is a man who 
went through some transformation -not, like, 
surgically, but by the power of life. " 

We also talk about the wondrous stupidity 
of animals - ducks especially, leading Poney P to 
exclaim: "Donkey! For me, donkey is number one! " 

Somehow, all of this makes sense, in the 
same way that an invisible orchestra could once 
accompany a poem of broken syllables at the 
Cabaret Voltaire. 

Bobo: "Dada didn't exist as a word until they 
invented it, and we did the same with petrochemical 



rock. I feel close to all outsiders of the world; I love 
Hugo Ball and all those people, especially Arthur 
Cravan. He was a poet and a boxer. He was an 
outsider even to Dada. He later just disappeared 
on the side of the Mexican coast. He just went 
out with his little boat and disappeared. He was 
a very tall man and got into a boxing match with 
a certain JJ Johnson in the Twenties - a poet versus 
a professional boxer - and of course he got knocked 
out in the first round. But it was very brave, he was 
doing the boxing postures. . . " 

Are you trying to imitate him onstage? 

Bobo: " No, the reason I do the headstands is 
that I think it is such a strange thing for the audience 
to see, an upside-down face. " 

Poney: "The ideal man that I would like to see 
would be a Bobo doing those moves. For me, it's 
a kind of sexiness that I can feel much more related 
to than those, like, model guys. It's a reaction to 
standardised beauty. 

" Everybody keeps talking about expressing their 
individuality, but at the same time, it's about being 
a model, a good-looking skinny girl; everybody 
really wants to be perfect, tall and ambitious. That's 
why ugliness is good: it's confrontational, you use it 
to shake the flea-bag. Harmony Korine once said, 
'I'm a mistakist', and I saw the word and thought it 
was so meaningful - it can be my own religion. " 

Do you make more sense in French? What would 
have happened if the French did beat the English 
in the war over America? If Bush listened to Les 
Georges Leningrad, would that help? 

Bobo: "No, Idon'tthinkso. In French, I'm even 
more crazy. The president would be confused." 
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This band could be your life: Sonic Youth 



So Thurston Moore's leaning over the front of the 
stage, lanky, his instrument howling with distortion; 
one moment he's sawing at the edge of an amplifier 
and throwing his guitar into the galley; the next 
he's pulling a speaker across the stage, lacerating 
sound. Steve Shelley slumps down low over his 
drums, spent, occasionally hammering a floor tom; 
Lee Ranaldo races across to the wings to pick up 
another Fender to mutilate; guest saxophonist 
Mats Gustafsson from The Thing blows deep squalls 
of dementia. Kim Gordon walks off stage, bored 
by the boys' indulgence. And over on the far side, 
newest member Jim O'Rourke sways back and 
forth like a drunken Nick Cave, cracking a steel 
tape measure like a whip, lashing layers of noise 
with each swirl of his arm. 

Suddenly there's a blur of movement, and next 
thing anyone knows Thurston has been brought 
crashing to the ground, arms thrown up too late 
to protect himself, as a member of Detroit's noise 
overkill lords Wolf Eyes hurls himself onto his 
back. For a moment he rides Thurston, cruising 
on a wave of elation: the next it's all over, folks 
shaking the heads at the sheer unpredictability 
of the performance. Man, how do they keep their 
musicso fresh? We were making jokes about their 
name - Sonic 'Youth' - over a decade ago; Kim 
Gordon's been like the coolest person in rock for 
easily that time; and yet their sound continues to 
mutate and continues to inspire wave upon wave of 
disparate artists. It's no exaggeration to claim that 
without Sonic Youth Plan B, and the community 
that fuels it, would not exist. Wolf Eyes. Lightning 
Bolt. Liars. Nirvana. Part Chimp. Mogwai. Pussy 
Galore. Huggy Bear. Afrirampo. Pavement. Sonic 
Youth is a primary source for all these bands. 

Last year's 5on/cA/L/rse album sounds as 
emotionally charged and challenging as 1 984's 
scouring Bad Moon Rising. The tension still rises. 
The momentum continues to grow. 

making the nature scene 

The Sonic Youth interview take place over a period 
of two days: Kim and Thurston in Gothenburg; Lee 
on a train between Gothenburg and Stockholm; 
Steve backstage in Stockholm. (Jim declined to be 
interviewed, although we did have an entertaining 
conversation about the considerable merits of Pink 
Floyd.) We're here to celebrate the forthcoming 
'deluxe' reissue of Sonic Youth's 1 990 major label 
debut Goo, and also for the excellent three-day 
Accelerator festival that the American band are 
headlining: Joanna Newsom, Smog, CocoRosie, 
Devendra Banhart, Stars, Wolf Eyes. . . 

Kim and Thurston are fresh from the Cannes film 
festival where they were helping director Gus Van 
Sant promote Final Days, in which Kim has a small 
role as a record company exec. The movie stars 
Michael Pitt as a Kurt Cobain-style rock star living 
out his last couple of humdrum weeks. Thurston 
was already familiar with Pitt through the Larry 
Clarke film Bully, for which he supplied the music. 



This is typical of Sonic Youth: not only do they 
create some of the most radical music extant but 
individually they're artists, actors, improvisers, 
promoters, critics (Thurston recently compiled a 
book on mixtape culture). . .everything necessary to 
help propagate the community they helped create. 

"It's a radical piece of filmmaking," Kim says, 
where we're seated in a Swedish hotel lobby. "Most 
people won't like it, especially Nirvana fans." 

" It's as specific to Kurt as Elephant was to the 
Columbine school shootings," clarifies Thurston. 
"For me, Gus is the only filmmaker who has the 
licence to do such a thing. Kurt really looked up to 
Gus. I took Pitt up to my house and showed him old 
movies of Kurt. It was freaking me out, the way Pitt 
was turning into Kurt. There was a certain intellect 
and intelligence and sense of humour about Kurt, 
and Michael really got that." 

I wasn't going to mention Nirvana: they brought 
them up. I guess that's what happens when your 
lives have interlocking reference points. Sonic Youth 
were Nirvana's mentors: for years, they refused to 
talk about them, but now they, too, feel the urge to 
clarify. Why should only the corporate assholes get 
their say? Nirvana were far more a part of the Sonic 
Youth community than the MTV generation: it's 
time to take back what's ours. 

"We didn't deliberately set out to create 
a community," muses Lee the next day, "but it's 
definitely to our advantage. It's how we keep things 
fresh. We feel a sense of community with established 
artists like Steve Malkmus or Sleater-Kinney, and 
also with younger bands like Double Leopards and 
Magik Markers." 

"Hopefully, we're not cliquey," suggests Steve 
Shelley. "When we found a band we liked, we really 
liked them -like Dinosaur Jr. 'Come tour with us 
in England! Puta record out!' Sometimes I think 
people get tired of hearing about the Sonic Youth 
seal of approval." 

Oh, I don't know. 

"Kim and I live in Northampton, Massachusetts 
now," says Thurston. "It's a hotspot where you 
have a new area of American underground stuff. 
Michigan, New England, the Texas connection of 
Christina Carter [Charalambides], Wolf Eyes, the 
whole New York underground and high school 
dropout stuff like Lightning Bolt. That whole 
community is really interesting. It has no ambitions 
towards the mainstream. There's always been this 
dig that record collectors shouldn't be in bands, 
but now the record collectors are the bands. It's 
not geeky or self-conscious. 

"Last year," he continues, "when it was the 
1 0th anniversary of Kurt's death, I wrote about how 
this community is more conducive to Kurt's intellect 
to what people think is, like MTV Punk. Kids who 
dress like Kurt Cobain ask me, 'Did you tour with 
Nirvana? Do you like this music?' - like Afrirampo, 
Joanna Newsom, neo-folk, noisestuff. I say, 'Yeah, 
this is what Kurt would have liked. More so than 
where you're at with your Tool T-shirt right now'." 



starpower 

Do you take Sonic Youth for granted nowadays? 
You shouldn't. 

Sonic Youth and me go some way back - first 
time I saw the NYC quartet was in 1 983 {Confusion 
/s5ex), when they filled The Venue in London with 
a cacophonous maelstrom of mangled sound. 
Through the Eighties, I loved them because they 
sounded like none other (1 986 -F\/o/, ^987 -Sister, 
1 989 -the incredible Daydream Nation; and 
especially 1 985's chilling collaboration with Lydia 
Lunch, 'Death Valley '69'). There was a show 
in Woolwich where the soundman dismantled 
the mics around them, but the band continued 
playing for another 40 minutes. At the start of 
the Nineties, the band changed gear. Listened to 
now, albums like Goo and 1 992's D//ty with their 
bubblegum pop sensibilities don't sound so out of 
line with the ones that preceded, but at the time it 
felt like a minor revolution was taking place. Not so 
much for the music, more for its source: Geffen 
Records. If Sonic Youth could worm their way into 
the heart of the beast then surely anyone could? 

So it proved. Before Sonic Youth signed to 
Geffen, 'alternative rock' and MTV grunge didn't 
exist. Checkyour history books. 

Throughout the Nineties and into the new 
century. Sonic Youth have continued to release 
great records and champion exciting new bands. 
Ex-Atlantic Records boss Danny Goldberg calls 
Thurston one of the best (unpaid) A&R men he's 
known. This, even after all their carefully detuned 
and modified guitars and amps got stolen in 1 999. 

It's easy to take Sonic Youth for granted: 
whereas their peers who split up long ago are 
now reforming and cashing in, the Youth have 
maintained an astonishingly high level of integrity 
- never static, always fluid, bringing on board their 
second new member in 1 5 years with Chicago 
experimentalist Jim O'Rourke in 2002 on Murray 
Street. If Sonic Youth had split after Dirty and got 
back together in 2004 they'd be making a million 
bucks a year too. 

I had a minor epiphany last winter in Portland 
when watching the Sonic Youth compilation video 
with M Ward. The songwriter turned to me and 
said, "I thinkthey're as good at Nirvana". For him 
it was the highest compliment. 

I looked at him, dumbstruck. 

How could he even begin to compare the 
two bands? 

pattern recognition 

"The music industry is so political," Thurston says. 
" Ramones are so significant but they never had 
a gold record. What was it that stopped them? 
Happenstance of who was there on the radio or at 
MTV. It's luck of the draw. Why is REM so big? There 
are some songs there, but why? Why Pearl Jam?" 

People like to be pandered to. 

"Ramones have a different past," offers Kim. 
"They didn't have mainstream acceptance. . .and yet 
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sonic youth 





'In a way, we were 
infiltrators' 



'Subcultures are subcultures 
for a reason' 



nowadays people walk around wearing Converse 
sneakers." Kim is referring to Ramones' dress code. 
Ripped jeans, leather jackets, Converse: almost 
alone they not only redefined the sound but the look 
of rock'n'roll. Seen Jessica Simpson, or whatever 
interchangeable blonde starlet, in her Ramones 
T-shirt? Yep. Rock music is now that radical. 

"Green Day sold all the Ramones records," 
Thurston mulls. "There's nothing you can do 
about that. You can't really blame the industry." 

Kim doesn'tthink it's so simple. 

" Ramones came out of a subculture," she offers. 
"Subcultures are subcultures for a reason. There's 
a limit to how much money you can make out of 
them, whether it's comics, writing, rock. How much 
money did The Velvet Underground make? Nothing. 
How much did Jimi Hendrix make? The record 
industry was very small back then. The economics 
are different now, butthere's also something else 
on top that has evolved, to do with entertainment 
and Las Vegas. It's not just America." 

It's strange meeting Kim and Thurston again: last 
time I saw them, 1 years ago, their daughter Coco 
was a babe-in-arms. They don't look a day older. 

" Ramones wanted to do what New York Dolls 
did, have success playing every week at the same 
place, CBGBs," Thurston considers. "When we first 
came to London in the Eighties, our UK label boss 
Paul Smith [Blast First records] said, 'I can see you 
guys in about five years doing as much business as 
The Birthday Party'. To say that to us was like saying, 
'You could be as big as The Rolling Stones'. The 
Birthday Party was such a barometer for us. It 
was insane to think beyond that. In America, the 
barometer was Black Flag ..." 
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...or Sonic Youth. 

"Or us," Thurston sighs. "When Nirvana signed 
to Geffen they said, 'If we can do as well as Goo 
we'll be happy'. That was very humbling. As soon 
as the standard was set, they had to create bands 
that would fit that standard. The bands that we, 
and Nirvana, liked - Meat Puppets, Butthole Surfers 
- were never going to move to that standard, but 
Bush and Stone Temple Pilots had the necessary 
lowest common denominator rock moves. " 

"Their barometer was Nirvana," explains Kim. 
" People who achieve that level of success have to 
really want that. And if that's not what your picture 
of success is. . . ? I'd hear Kurt say, 'Yeah I want to be 
famous', just to wind people up. It was so un-PC to 
say, 'I want to sell a million records'. Anyone who 
knew him, though, could tellthat achieving that 
level of fame would be an instant psychosis. " 

And so it proved. 

"Our relationship with Nirvana was very 
strange," says Thurston. "They had this community 
they came out of, which was much more Olympia 
than Seattle. They were after Mudhoney, and 
Mudhoney were still young to us. Our relationship 
became significant because we toured together. 
We liked them and we liked their first album, 5/eac/7. 
As much as I thought they were fantastic, I never 
thought we were similar. We were so out of New 
York art rock and no wave. They liked REM and 
Pixies. To us, that was ridiculous, laugh out loud. " 

"Listening to them soundcheck, hearing new 
stuff, it would sound dissonant," recalls Kim. "Kurt 
would say afterwards, 'I really want our next record 
to sound more like you guys' and I'd be like, 'No, 
that's a really bad idea'." 



"There's an interview with Dave Grohl where he 
talks about [Nirvana song] 'Territorial Pissings' and 
he says, 'We decided to do a Sonic Youth section', " 
sighs Thurston. "All these bands decide to do Sonic 
Youth sections where it's just 'Waaagghhhhh'. Peter 
Buck of REM said he liked us for our sound: 'They 
don't really write songs, do they?' But if there's 
anything experimental about Sonic Youth it's the 
song structure. I don't care about sound. We play 
with these full-on noise bands like Wolf Eyes who 
completely reference Whitehouse, but to me they're 
more like The Stooges with the torn jeans. They do 
the same set every night. We tour with these bands 
and we're considered to be really radical, but we 
might as well be REM for all it matters." 

shadow of a doubt 

So. Were you responsible for 'alternative rock'? 

"We never use that word," replies Steve, 
shocked. "We were from indie rock. Even when 
we were on Geffen, we were still indie because we 
did everything ourselves. We booked our own tours, 
chose the support bands. We didn't get a manager 
who decided our career path. We were hands on. 
Alternative was more of a format, like/\/temat/Ve 
Nation on MTV. We liked indie rock, but then it 
lost its relevance a bit. Lou Barlow buried it." 

We laugh, not unkindly. 

"Yeah, gimme indie rock! " Steve adds dryly. 

"We didn't have a good situation," recalls Kim. 
"We thought we'd have better distribution because 
we toured internationally. Goo wasn't seen as 
being successful in mainstream terms. It was only 
when Lollapalooza became so successful that an 
'alternative' demographic started to appear. " 
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'It's about music affecting 
you through your life' 



'We might as well be REM 
for all it matters' 



"D/'/ty [1992] was our big rock moment," says 
Thurston. "Goowasmoretransitional. We chose 
Ron St Germain to mix it because he had done a Bad 
Brains record. The guy chosen to mix D/'/ty was the 
same guy who mixed Nevermind, Andy Wallace 
- and the only reason he was chosen for Nevermind 
was because he'd done Slayer. No other reason. 
D/rtycameoutjustafterthe big grunge explosion. 
I remember getting a late night call from Courtney 
Love saying, 'You guys. I'm so proud of you. It's 
going to be so big.' I rememberthinking maybe 
it will be, but of course it wasn't. " 

"Goo is like an extension of Daydream, but 
more raucous," suggests Kim. "We weren't so 
much consciously trying to embrace the mainstream 
as we were curious to hear what the songs would 
sound like with a bigger budget." 

"In a way, we were infiltrators," comments Lee. 
"We got a look at a big piece of machine that bands 
like us don't often see. Maybe there was a possibility 
that a band as weird as us could have an impact. 
Our record company saw the REM crossover and 
thought we had a chance too. They didn't realise 
how stubborn we'd be. We weren't looking to sell 
out or write a record of pop gems, or get on the 
radio. For us, it more interesting to be included in 
this world we'd read and thought about since we 
were young. Bowie, Neil Young, whoever, all their 
careers took place in the major label world; there 
weren't indie labels then. We had no pretensions 
other than wanting to continue as a band." 

He pauses as someone opens the connecting 
door on the train carriage. 

"The early phase of our career, some say 
the most important, was over at that point," 



he continues. "Daydream was the record that 
accomplished everything we hoped we could do 
as a band. We moved on to a new place after that, 
maybe in more of a vacuum than the insulated 
communitywegrewupin." 

"I was in a line to see The Clash at the Palladium 
in 79," Thurston recollects, "and someone was 
passing out flyers for Iggy Pop playing at The Ritz. It 
was a great flyer. At the top it said 'No Alternative'. 
Someone should write a book about why all those 
bands during the Eighties were so amazing. Michael 
Azerrad didn't manage it. When MTV do their punk 
rock histories, they skip from The Pretenders to 
Nirvana because [adopts announcer voice], 'Punk 
rock went new wave and reggae influences came 
in and nothing much happened until a little band 
from Seattle came out'. It's still a secret. Why?" 

beauty lies in the eye 

Our conversations skip and ramble a little. 

I forget to tell Sonic Youth the story of how I met 
Joey and David from the Pixies, minutes before they 
took the stage at their big UK comeback show in 
Brixton last year: Kim Deal introduced me and I was 
stuck for words. "Everyone's been raving about 
how great your shows have been," I blurted, "even 
better than first time round. Guess everyone's a lot 
older nowadays, huh? Memory goes." 

I'm sure Kim and Thurston would've appreciated 
the meanness of the comment. 

"I think the Pixies write conventional pop songs 
apart from a couple that Kim sings, " suggests the 
bassist. " It's f rat-rock. It's straightforward..." 

She pauses, and considers what she's just said. 

" I guess frat boys have feelings too," she laughs. 



"We went to see the Pixies last year intheir 
hometown [Massachusetts]," recounts Thurston. 
"We ran out of the auditorium. Not all reformed 
bands are bad, though. I saw the Gang Of Four 
reunion in Barcelona. It was one of the best shows 
I've seen. They were so nihilistic and dark. They were 
angular and jagged, like 'fuck you' to the audience. " 

That sounds like a Wire show I caught in 
Melbourne a few years back- in a dingy Richmond 
pub, they turned in a venomous performance that 
belied their age. I'm not sure I recognised a single 
song: and I'm a fan. I caught Rocket From The 
Tombs (the Seventies band that spawned Dead 
Boys and Pere Ubu) by chance in Detroit a while 
ago, and they were incredible - David Thomas 
waddling across the stage with like rock's Orson 
Welles, Cheetah Chrome as belligerent and nasty 
as you'd (not) like, Richard Lloyd from Television 
standing in on guitar... 

Thurston nods in agreement. 

"When Mission Of Burma reformed two years 
ago, I went to see them, " he enthuses. " I had real 
anxiety. They were incredible - as good as before, 
but better because they had matured. No one 
plays like this anymore, and it scares me. They 
were a good, independent, alternative rock band, 
referencing everything contemporary to them, be 
it Wire, Gang Of Four, British art school to middle 
American. I saw them at the time of the Yeah Yeah 
Yeahs, Interpol, Liars - who I all like somewhat - but 
this was so much more rich." 

"Did you see The Stooges' show? " Kim asks. 

I can't recall. Was that with J Mascis? 

"I meant more recently," Kim replies. "It was 
really interesting to see Scotty [Asheton] play drums 
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with The Stooges because he's a jazz drummer. 
It created a weird tension. Most young guys who 
play Stooges songs think they have to play hard 
and fast, but they don't. " 

Record collectors forming bands: not such an 
original idea after all. 

kotton krown 

Time to bring you up to date. 

"When we did Washing Machine in 1 996, the 
original concept was we were going to call the band 
Washing Machine and the album 5on/c Youth," 
Thurston reveals. "REM asked us to tour with them 
and we asked to be billed as Washing Machine. 
They said, 'You can't do that! Are you guys nuts?' 
When we made NYC Ghosts & Flowers in 2000 we 
felt renewed, partly because all our equipment was 



gone. We flirted with the idea that, because we're 
such an old band, let's be a new band. The next two 
albums were disparate. For the last record, we found 
our voice again, as a five-piece." 

"Murray Street and Sonic Nurse were made up 
of songs Thurston wrote for a solo record, " explains 
Kim, "similar to the way Dayc/ream happened. 
A Thousand Leaves [^998]\N^s more like the band 
going into the studio and causing the whole record 
to metamorphose. After Dirty we'd taken the 'rock' 
thing as far as we wanted. " 

"Murray Street was in process when 9/1 1 
happened," comments Lee. "Obviously, it was 
a hugely affecting dividing line, but I wouldn't read 
too much into it. No matter where we lived, the 
smallest trickle of it may have filtered down. Nurse 
advances on a lot of the stuff on Murray Street, 



Sonic Youth 

Accelerator Festival, Stockholm 

I'm here only because I missed Sonic Youth's last London show, and ever since they drenched 
the big room at All Tomorrow's Parties in wonderful, colourful, detuned light, turning a shabby, 
booze-reeking box into some transcendent church of Rave Noise, I've known that I can't miss 
another. I'm here with kids who only know of Sonic Youth through the respectful musical 
quotations of their followers, kids who've never touched the Green Light with their bare hands. 
I'm here because I wanna be sucked into that pulsing wall of squall one more time, that din I've 
worshipped since I first spun Bad Moon Rising. You could say anticipation is running high. 

Perhaps too high. For most of tonight. Sonic Youth remain earthbound. It's their third night 
in a row on this touring festival, and as you start to wonder how can they tap into the pure font 
of inspiration with such regularity, they run through another raw burst of sound, if not on 
autopilot, then with a familiarity that suggests each song's dovetailing path into destruction 
was plotted. It's the newest songs that spark the brightest: the Crazy Horse mourn of 'Unmade 
Bed', the avant firework 'Pattern Recognition', a turbulent 'Rain On Tin'. But there's something 
lacking. And as they fumble 'Brother James', someone missing a bar and screwing up the drama, 
I kinda wish the Sonic Virgins among us had waited for a better show, like True Love would. 

Doubters are fools. The encore is an unexpected 'Expressway To Your Skull', its swooping, 
heroic drones giving way to an outro of experimental mayhem, guesting saxophonist Mats 
Gustafsson squealing and blurting with askew vision as Jim O'Rourke ditches his guitar to 
instead whip the stage with a steel tape measure, as strobes flicker and bodies twist into 
multiple exposure sculptures, melting towards the amps until the scree draws blood. And 
I realise, I'm here only because I know Sonic Youth could never let you down, not really. 
Sometimes it just takes them a while to warm up. 
Stevie Chick 



A Thousand Leaves consoMated a lot of long, 
unruly jams we were getting back into again after 
Washing Machine, while Ghosts And Flowers is 
a record on its own. Both Thurston and I were 
heavily looking at a lot of New York poets from 
the mid-century on. The songs are more like poems 
than songs. If you think of Goo opening the second 
chapter of our career, then Murray Street opened 
the third chapter." 

OK then. One last question: it's the biggie. What 
motivates you? 

"I don't think about the limitations of being 
devotional to what I want to do," Thurston says. 
"I feel so gracious. I'm doing exactly what I wanted 
to do since I was a little kid, and I can almost pay my 
mortgage off doing it. I feel more motivated as far 
as my confidence level of being able to write music 
goes. The feedback and vibe I get from a lot of new 
generation stuff, I like. People know their history, 
that we'd never deceive them. We never sold 
ourselves out." 

"When we first moved to New York we wanted 
to pursue different things," says Lee leaning 
forward in his seat. "Visual arts, literature, cinema, 
music as well. We felt we had something important 
to contribute. The hunger for making music is still 
there. So much has changed in terms of our lives 
- kids, families, schedules - but that's just a part 
of growing as people. There's still something that 
happens when we get together to make music 
that is the same as it was back then. " 

"It changes," says Steve, keeping an eye on 
the food table where the rest of Sonic Youth are 
preparing for their Plan B photoshoot. " It stays 
the same. It's about having a huge desire to want 
to make something you feel good about, music 
affecting you through your life." 

"There was an early period where were able 
to get surprising reactions from audiences, but 
music has changed so much," finishes Lee. "When 
we started coming to Europe in 1 983 nobody 
had heard a band playing open tunings or doing 
aggressive fractured music. Now, we're just 
another band in the big mix." 
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Hard-drinking, New Labour-loving Clor don't care how you label 
their twisted, catchy pop -just don't call them manufactured 



Before interviewing Clor, I heard a rumour that 
they were a 'put-together' band, conjured up in 
a laboratory of pop by Tefal-headed boffins. This 
seemed unlikely, since from what I knew, they 
were a bunch of misfits from different parts of the 
country, who'd only started the band as a happy 
accident after putting on some club nights together 
in London and wondering what it would be like to 
perform the music themselves - they weren't even 
quite sure how that tidy deal with Parlophone had 
come about. And then I realised that that \s precisely 
the story of a put-together band. So I had to ask. 

" People think that? People actually think that? 
It's because we're all so good-looking, " grins 
frontman Barry Dobbin. This is a favourite joke 
of Clor's, who do not think they are good-looking 
at all. Barry, Luke Smith (lead guitarist) and I are 
sitting in a pub near London Bridge. We are drinking 
booze at lunchtime. Barry says they have drunk 
booze every day since November 2003. Looks 
like it's making his skin go a bit red, although that 
could be the sun from the summer festivals they're 
recently been playing. He remains dumbfounded 
by the notion of Clor as a manufactured boy band. 

"As if they could find five people with our. . . " 

He trails off, smiling. 

When Clor took off (sorry, passed their 
auditions), Barry was working as a trainee art 
teacher in a Catholic primary school in Peckham, 
south London. He loved the kids but found the 
discipline something of a challenge, so didn't 
bother. One day, the deputy headmaster came 
to inspect Barry's class and found a roomful of 
kids having a dancehall riot, courtesy of a radio 
that Barry hadn't even been able to locate. Just as 
well that call from Parlophone came when it did. 

Actually, it was Luke who took the call, and he 
had trouble concentrating on it, as he was working 
as a travel agent at the time and had some ravers 
on the other line trying to book flights to Ibiza. 

Fortunately, Clor seem to thrive on confusion. 
Their lyrics sound like percussion, they play guitars 
but are more interested in ragga and jungle, and 
they think New Labour are doing a very good job. 
Er, what? "I'm quite happy with things as they are. 
They're the most left-wing government who could 
actually get voted in," declares Barry, whose dad 
is an MP, although I forgot this fact during the 
interview. Damn. 

"There's not a lot of choice, " concedes Luke. 

So, would Clor, like Oasis and co before them, 
pop around to Number 1 for a cup of tea? 

"Yeah," says Barry. 

"I'd go round for a can of Tennent's Super," 
says Luke. 

They're not impressed by the Cool Britannia 
brand, though. 

" I think everyone who took part in that got 
burned by it," says Barry. "All the people who 
went round there for tea then distanced themselves 
from Blair, and I think Blair suffered as a result of 
that. So...notsuch a wise angle." 
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It would be a cliche to suggest that Barry, who 
grew up in Rochdale with lots of sisters and cousins 
around him in a big Methodist family, has a dour 
Northern sense of humour. But he does. In fact, 
the pair of them are mightily entertaining. Luke 
comes from Chelmsford in Essex and can even 
laugh about that. He thinks Essex deserves its bad 
press, although points out that the situation is 
similar in any small dull British town. The cinemas 
close down, there's precious few decent gig venues, 
and all the houses look the same. So kids get bored. 

Or, in Luke's case, kids bugger off to London 
and form bands. 

" I was in a lot of not- very- notable bands, " he 
says, "trying really hard to get somewhere and not 
getting anywhere. And then, with this one, we 
didn't try to get anywhere at all, and we got 
interest. Which is interesting." 

I point out that you only fall in love when you 
stop looking. But Luke doesn't seem convinced 
by this analogy. 

"What we do is 1 00 per cent honest, " he says. 
"That's why it's so funny if people think we're 
a put-together band." 

I've really set some anxieties in motion here. 

So what is it that Clor do? Well, their debut album, 
imaginatively titled Clor, isouton25 July, and it 
packs a compulsive punch. It's pop music really, 
with the pace of a guitar band but driven by 
synthesisers, searing them around some chunky, 
skanky rhythms. You can shout to it. You can 
dance to it. You can even do a special dance to 
the recent single 'Love + Pain', which you'll have 
seen if you saw its video, or if you've been to one 
of their gigs, where the diehard fans down the front 
bust all the right moves. The album even has some 
camp moments, especially on Barry's favourite 
track, 'Dangerzone', although he's amused when 
I point this out. 

"Camp! Well, there's nothing wrong with camp. 
All the best rock stars have camp sides. Mick Jagger, 
David Bowie, Iggy Pop, they've all done camp at 
some point." 

Might Barry start dressing up like they did? 

"Don't you think I dress up enough?" he 
deadpans. 

Clor have no interest in sorting out their style. 
They wear what they wear; it never occurred to 
them to adopt a group identity or try to be like 
The Killers, who they can see are aimed at a certain 
market. Clor prefer to let their 'market' find them. 
Likewise with genres - unlike many tortured artists 
who "refuseto be pigeonholed", Clor simply don't 
mind what genre you put them in. 

" If people want to think of us as boys with 
guitars, well, we do play guitars, and... I just think 
it's irrelevant what genres people think we are. If 
they hear the music and like it, then I don't care why 
they like it. We make it and if we like it we stay with 
it, and if we don't like it we stop and do something 
else. Rip it up and start again I " 
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Rip it up indeed. I positthattheClor sound will 
do rather well out of the current post-punk 
renaissance. Barry and Luke do not disagree 
(although when pressed on fame and fortune, 
they're adamant that they're never going to make 
any money out of being in Clor). 

"There's a lot of comparisons to be made with 
that post-punk scene and what's going on now. 
Not just because there are lots of bands aping the 
actual sound, although there are some; but there's 
a free-for-all now. People don't care about divisions 
as much, like you get Paul Epworth producing 
bands like The Rakes, and then people do really 
good dance mixes of the same bands that he's 
producing, and the same people will like both. 
I mean, this might sound too optimistic, but all 
that stuff comes out of harmony. " 



Harmony is good. Soare the dark, creepy spaces 
that some of Clor's lyrics seem to knock about in. 
A comically dark wasteland, where the shadows 
don't grow too long before the dawn tramples 
on them. It's all a bit abstract. Barry attempts to 
elucidate, falteringly. 

" I suppose there's a deliberate attempt 
to obfuscate things and have things that are 
ambiguous. I think that's more interesting than 
inner-monologues. I really like Bob Dylan's narrative 
stuff, but it's just not for me. My lyrics make sense 
to me, I just don't know whether they make sense 
to anybody else, because it's not 'heart on your 
sleeve' stuff, it's 'heart somewhere round...'" 

At this point, a buffalo appears to have sneezed 
over my tape recording. Heart round your ankles? 
Round the world? Sadly, we'll never know. 



'There's nothing 
wrong with camp. 
All the best rock 
stars have camp 
sides' 
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Smog ■ ■■:■ \ ■ - 

Sallis Benney Theatre, Brighton !■' >S 

The last time Bill Callahan played Brighton ■;# 
he faced the unenviable task of following the ''I 
then white hot-hyped Joanna Newsom, yet still '^ 
managed to make her look like the affected 
faux-naive princess she reduces herself to in j^> 
her weaker moments. He played as Smog: that ;\.':" 
is, barefooted, brazen and with nothing but-'' ■-'■■■ 
clenched acoustic guitar and bruised, brokl 
cadences. He twisted his limbs and neck into ■ ' ^;^ 
odd, contrived tics -Smog dance moves -that ■■■■'■:| 
perfectly counterparted the Smog vocal '4 

delivery; words that had fermented too long in ,^ 
his chest, way past their vintage, and that nowj 
could only be expressed in an awkward, hyper.-' Jj 
aware droll drawl. He sang his spngs with a r^;^ 
mouthful of mockery, and a barely-percepti|M'':' 
bitterness - like he could scarcely bring him|^ 
to s/ng them at all, in case it shou**^:^^'^^**'"^''' 
he was damning them with a rei 
doesn't deserve. ' |l 

They were, in truth, ugly sor>| 
people, twisted out of an ugly fff^ 

At that Komedia gig he plunged 
acknowledging the reve refit; '*^*^^ 
a lengthy preview of thes' '"'' 
A River Ain't Too Much T^i 
finally, engage - eyes loWf 
a muttered threat. So stuiin^ 
fans that they didn't know quite Wh*i 
respond. "I said, somethin' you wanii 
he repeated, flatly, eyes burning colc^ 
the shadows. Another stunned pause," ancT^J* 
tentative, mumbled requests began echom^^^ 
around the room in an increasing clamour:':'^/"^;^^ 
'Be Hit'!, 'River Guard'!, 'Dress Sexy At My --.S 
Funeral'!, 'Teenage Spaceship'!, 'Cold Blooded 
Old Times'!, 'Blood Flows'!, 'Bathysphere'! ■•-:.Yf^ 

Everyone has their favourite Smog song; .'-^^jf | 
and there are enough of them now for him to' "■:■.':"'■': 
not need to write any more. Like Luke Haines, 
Callahan has become an unlikely- but not .■.^■>;''^^o:-. 



ood of sweet Sn^iS|^BBReeply 

pS|gapm, their wayward, off-key melodies and 
*'€ffsifacter make them completely unsingable 
by anyone except Bill. You wonder if he designs 
■^|m,like thafctn^^;p^^irig off bits of his children 
f^wfeey an^gfilli^nique. At that gig, 
i.'t^^m^Uin.tiiiMt^^BMmmip regal Jim 

led vulnerable 
.pill's cracked 
g,^_^ihe iconic horn 
ihe taunting mimicry 
ly child. 



e, we exchange 
fe a brilliant gii 
^hd it feels like that becat 
^W^^' '^ doesn't feel like=L- . 
"||he extraneous human 
** f|^m A River Ain't Too 
Itlutes the formula 
|^:=5mog is a headsj^aca y 
led and calibrated t'oS™^ 
jRMsiyor preserve certain- im^f- 
rsona, thoughts and W^W 

^at he perhaps feels aren't " ' f. 

icpress in regular human interfaces ;^ 
ation or sex or relationshi|::^j|^. .v]^;-:^ 
writing novels, then its transmission iKm4" ' 



maintained with words and stan 
exhaled tapestry that coils itseir 
deadly rattlesnake patterns-il" ' 
much our songs as his. 4 

No, it's the band who fuel 

rock music textures around words the 
unaccompanied, have the precision affu 
simplicity of bullets. It's the indie-rock atavism , 
that makes 'Cold Blooded Old Times' and-^ 
Sexy At My Funeral' unbearably tedious, Sj 
up as faux hits and loudly insulated from tr 
own endearing patheticness. ." 

What we share with Callahan isn/tan in: 
or soulful connection (the kind that is usuf^ 
llpstered in these kind of performance^^ 
^^jiat makes the likes of Sufjan Stevensj^^lS^ 

w\n\/c^ fnr \A/orrlc Yni i ci icnort that ho hatocilSfe'^! 



Weirdly, it isn't the audience who ap^^;';-' 
^e problem. The mad for sadness fans, who 
Mfji'tr ealise that pain is just weakness leaving 
dy, have etched these songs into their 
^droom tussles (accompanied and 
jmpanied), moments of trauma and 
,_ ,^^_i.l.On, love and unlove. Their devotion and 
craving for these sounds is perfectly matched 
^^I^J^. author's recalcitrant near-confrontation, 
l^^^^ptual delivery of Smog songs live is 
;v>'iwautiful thing: flat and cold, smooth, like 
glass. They are breathed out like a forcefield 
)•:.. between singer and audience that stretches 



unwilling - pop troubadour. You wonder vv^p^^via cross the lip of the stage and has to be 



sirlging and mistrusts singers as much as ■■, 
Devendra Banhart quite obviously adores | 
song, but that he loves the way words taste' ^^ 
his mouth as he tongues and plays with thecn?^ 
.The way that, with a few choice conjured ■';.;;.: 
i-^(phrases, they can taste like ulcers or menstrua^i 
)h\f^^, or broken teeth washed down with 
^^l^y. You get the feeling he isn't as much 
^^^pg 'stuff (feelings, reportage) in his sonc|S: 
i^^^^plying, happily and unhappily, with ::::iv 
v^lifeYact humanity-the wordless romantic '■■ .' 



in crude, unusual turns of phrase. In the way 
that painting and kissing art pretty words fQjF,;,^: 
utterly abstract activities, Callahan singing :^;;j|i^ 
about wanting to watch colts sleeping is as||?|^ 
moving and meaningless as a fist in the mQ;^^| 
or a blowjob or snow. ^ " /r' ^■:.:' "^i/ 

Tonight he doesn't sing lines like "P^eapfki}-^ 
tell me my face is dead'.. . I tell them it's a lie "■: ' ' 
which could pierce skin, or songs about 
riding white horses into the sun which burn 
ferociously with unrequited love. He plays the 
hits, the songs which aren't crippled or unique, 
or dependent on him anymore. 

Meh. 
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ich mache einen spiegel 

Words: Frances May Morgan 

Photography: Cat Stevens 

Delia Gonzalez and Gavin Russom 

Corsica Studios, London 

I dress myself in high priestess mode, the better 
to accept the beat frequencies bestowed. Adorn 
myself with kohl and rare recordings, the better 
to transcend the spirit of grief coursing through 
my city; the better to behold an ex-lover in the 
space we used to call our own. 

It's Club Kosmische's ninth birthday night, 
a celebration of the club in which I first lost my 
heart to linear sound. It's no longer my domain, 
physically. Friends and loyalties shift and cover 
my traces; bowing out to make way for younger, 
doe-eyed psych ingenues. I have made myself 
forgotten rather than remember what was. 

But sonically, where it counts, I am always here. 
I am in the spaces between the notes; the liminal 
zone between sound and body which, in music 
such as Delia Gonzalez and Gavin Russom's 
analogue brain fertiliser, is uncluttered and 
unemotional and unending enough to fill with 
a lifetime's big thoughts. I am here; I am lying 



on the floor curled into optimum dreaming 
position (supine and snaky-spined), eyes closed 
and pulsing like sea anemones. 

Before this, I have sat and watched for a while; 
noted Gavin's seemingly homemade patch bay 
and the baffling panel of his SixTrak; Delia's 
insubstantial looking Casio. Wished she was 
playing the bigger machines, but nodded approval 
at her yogic concentration on the riff she jabbed 
upon the little keyboard, with eyes full forward, 
feet apart. 

Her partner gets to sit down, be the scientist, 
but Delia at least appears to be the bringer of the 
grounding pulse, the circulus vitiosis. Gradually 
these essentialistthoughtsfall away like petals, 
and new and indefinable ones grow in their place: 
grow-your-own-crystals of geometric uselessness. 
How odd it is, I think just before my head sinks to 
the floor, that it has suddenly become the fashion 
for New York hipster performance artists and 
D FA darlings to sound like Electronic Meditations- 
era Tangerine Dream. How odd, how inevitable, 
and how very wonderful too. 

They only have one 'song', 'El Monte', and 
it courses most satisfyingly through my legs as 
I enter a vivid, secretive, almost-paralysed state 



of hypnogogia. Based around a series of minimalist 
arpeggios and one repeating six-note statement 
over a shifting base of oscillating tones, drones 
and tongue-like waves of aural pleasure, it's no 
/\ffmsfunc/e- too reliant on melody, for one thing 
- but it works alarmingly well. 

Live, its basic structure is more apparent, 
and there's a tiny but constant disparity in tuning 
between the two musicians. This only serves to 
make me sleepier, the ambiguous pitching echoing 
almost exactly my body's suspension between 
conscious and unconscious. I hear voices that 
aren't there. I see clear waters and weird skies; 
hands and faces; memories from the day before 
made gauzy and mirage-like. There are feet right 
near my head. I imagine toes in my hair. 

I hear the musicians' concentration shifting; 
another melody is introduced to the analogue 
acid-punch. It's one too many, and it's too made 
by hands. It's time for them to stop and for me 
to wake up. 

I pull myself upright and blink. Think: lam 
sitting in a room, different from the one you 
are in now. All around me people clutch 
digital cameras. What do they think they're 
going to see, with their eyes all open like that? 



Acoustic Ladyland 



Lucas Gardens, London 

A reminder, when it was needed most, 
why London is great. Stumbling out to 
buy milk and slap-bang straight into 
a freejazz/punk rock melee between the 
swings and the slide in some community 
gardens in Camberwell. 

London trio Acoustic Ladyland are a sonic 
rattle of drums and saxophone approved of 
by Jools Holland, but containing zero boogie. 
An instrumental blast of Minor Threat as 
pi ayed by Coltrane. Not to get all Kerouac 
about it, but these boys can blow, daddio. 
The name is shit, obviously, and misleadingly 
shit. This is in no way acoustic, though 
Acoustic Ladyland do play a Jimi Hendrix 



song that sounds just as much like Morphine 
or Nation Of Ulysses. 

The aging hippies, the art students and 
the Spesh-addled street nutters are all 
cutting some rug together to a song called 
'Iggy'. One guy is grinding his cock into 
his lady from behind. Some old black dude 
is doing a fast-toe shuffle. A bunch of 
monochrome-clad teens are going apeshit 
to a song entitled 'Thing'. 

It's music as a unified force, a truly 
amazing sight that says more about the 
deadly rhythms of music than any 'gig' 
I've been to this year. 

Snobbery goes out the window. 

I whip off my shirt and join them. 
Ben Myers 



Antony And The Johnsons 



Trinity Arts Centre, Bristol 

In a converted church in the middle of one 
of Bristol's sex districts, in a heat that slicks 
the skin, the faithful have come to pay 
homage. It feels appropriate, but too 
appropriate. Too mannered. Packed tight, 
a wall of flesh with sweat for mortar, there's 
no connection with the man on the stage. 
The voice is magnificent, but it's distant, as if 
he's on a plinth and we're just spectators. 
It feels as if he's singing through glass. 

Antony stops, looks around and opens 
that divine throat to mumble: " Fucking hell, 
it's hot in here. Can someone open a door?" 

The door opens, metaphorically and 
literally, and we breathe. He's too precious 



to be precious about. His personality 
-wittily self-effacing, irreverent and playful 
- helps position the songs so that they're less 
from the mysterious other and more from a 
very specific, universally resonating internal 
source. Yes, they're his songs, but they're 
our songs too and we all sang along before 
we even knew they existed. 

Reviews of Antony have gravitated 
towards extravagant metaphors, trying to 
capture something of the emotion of his 
delicate, translucent vibrato. 

He sings like an angel. 

He sings like the bird. 

He sings like the very wind itself. 

No, he doesn't. He sings like a human. 
KieronGillen 
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connect five 

Words: Daniel Trilling 

Photography: Juan Sala 

Sonar 2005, Barcelona 

A tension lies at the heart of Sonar 2005. It's 
understandable really, for what does a festival 
with boundary-pushing electronica ('Advanced 
Music') as its remit do when its very subject matter 
has undergone seismic shifts? What to do when 
Maximo Park are Warp's new poster boys and 
music writers scramble for their obscurantist bolt 
holes? In this instance, the answer is to awkwardly 
straddle the divide between avant-gardism and 
gonzo headbanging. Five cases in point: 

Miss Kittin (above) and Ellen Allien. If 
anyone could have overcome the anonymity 
of a 50,000-strong crowd, it should have been 
these two. Having injected the moribund electro 
scene of late with a much-needed dose of 
playfulness, sex and personality, they should 
have been able to raise the crowd out of its clod- 
hopping herd mentality, using the human dots 
before them as a glorious exercise in pointillism. 
As it happens, they deliver sets that could have 
been faxed in from Berlin. 



Battles. It's not by accident that this year's 
most innovative act comes from an avowedly 
guitar-based background. The band mix 
the hardcore asceticism of Helmet with Don 
Caballero's exhibitionist tendencies and turn 
it into something fun. A pair of synths fire Michael 
Nyman-shaped retorts at one another while 
guitars grapple with Kaoss Pads and young 
men and women with PowerBooks stuffed into 
their rucksacks crane their necks in amazement. 
Computer programmers everywhere have 
a new party band. Join them. 

DJ Hell. A chance discovery, this one. Fear 
at the initial sight of the hangar-like Sonar By 
Night venue leads to a trip into town in search of 
something less conveyor-belt. After a half-hour 
walk down a humid, fly-blown stretch of dual 
carriageway, it's an almost spiritual experience 
to step into an ornate ballroom awash with purple 
and electric blue and to be bathed in DJ Hell's 
electro-fash, surrounded by nervous-looking 
transvestites and polite S&M freaks. Still, it shows 
that Sonar's appeal relies heavily on Barcelona's 
status as one of the most fun cities on the planet. 

Mu. This Japanese performance artist comes 
across like Yoko Ono in a three-way scrap with Jeff 



Mills and Siegfried and Roy. Leather-clad and 
high-kicking her way across the stage, she bounces 
around to Maurice Fulton's Lego-brick techno, 
provoking bemused smiles and frantic dancing in 
equal measure. Stand outtrack 'Paris Hilton' is the 
perfect combination of populist tub-thumping and 
subversive undercurrents, hinting at the perversion 
behind celebrity worship. One of the rare moments 
when Sonar comes close to fulfilling its potential. 

Richie Hawtin. The highlight of Sonar's 
multimedia exhibits (which struggle to be more 
than a cursory nod to the festival's cultured 
surroundings) is Richie Hawtin's DE:9 installation 
- based around a piece originally composed 
in the mid-Nineties. 'Nuff said. Fortunately, his 
DJ set, which closes the festival, is a minimalist 
masterpiece and the sight of 1 0,000 gibbering 
Europeans being prodded into the dawn by evil 
drug noise is the spectacle the weekend craves. 

Ultimately, Sonar 2005 presents a stark choice: 
fight to tease threads of meaning out of this 
faceless, sweltering mess, or check your identity 
at the door and pump that fist in the air like Bon 
Jovi never happened. 

Is this rea//y the way they say the future's meant 
to feel? 



The Dirtbombs 



93 Feet East, London 

The Dirtbombs, he says screwing up 
his face, tipping his eyes to the ceiling, 
palms outstretched for emphasis, The 
Dirtbombs are like standing in the path 
of a double-decker high-speed train with 
two wing mirrors made of drummers 
and a hood ornament sculpted from 
pure crystallised shades-wearing essence 
of rock'n'roll. 

What the fuck ever, quoth I. The 
Dirtbombs are a band for men with 
question marks tattooed on their forearms, 
strings of leather tied round their wrists 
in thrall to glorious archetypes that swing 
and glisten (steeped in a concentrated 



salt solution, dried over a fire, smoked 
with juniper wood and pinewood) - 
perfectly preserved, beautiful to look at, 
bitter to the taste. We don't eat our meat 
like that no more. We don't need to. We 
got fridges. 

What do I want from music? I seek 
relevance, not transcendence. The 
Dirtbombs, I say (screwing up my face, 
tipping my eyes to the ceiling, palms 
outstretched for emphasis), are crystallised, 
yes, and perfect, yes, perfect like Lot's wife: 
a dazzling sodium chloride monumentto 
a lost and dying past. 

Then I get trampled in the moshpit, and 
he laughs and laughs and laughs. 
Miss AMP 



Do Make Say Think 



The Magic Stick, Detroit 

Do Make Say Think have some unlikely 
devoted fans. I have an overwhelming sense 
of deja vu when I notice I'm standing behind 
the same group of three middle-aged men 
who'd drawn my attention with their pot 
smoking and solicitation of teenage girls 
during the post-rock septet's previous 
Detroit appearance. On top of this, many 
dreadlocked hippies are begging for a drum 
circle solo fro m the band's two drummers, 
while teenage scenesters, unlearned in the 
ways of sartorial subtlety, parade around 
like thrift store explosions. 

When DMST take the stage I'm able to 
put the blinders on and focus on the music. 



It's a wholly different experience from 
the pre-election rumble they'd treated 
us to in the fall. Pulling from both ends 
of the spectrume, the brutal bombast is 
swapped for an emphasis on melody via 
horns and violin. The Toronto band's 
Motor City set coincides with Canadian 
Independence Day and the northern 
presence is strong. 

Highlights include 'Frederica' and 
'Auberge Le Mouton Noir', which band 
member Charles Spearin calls their version 
of the Canadian National Anthem. It's an 
evening of aural, celebratory fireworks, 
light years above the jingoistic rock used 
to 'honour' US independence. 
Aaron Shaul 
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Maybe it's the heat 
or maybe this is just 
how stoners rock 



fanning the flames 

Words: Richard Fontenoy 
Photography: Heather Bugayong 

High On Fire 

The Scala, London 

The word of mouth enthusiasm kickstarted by High 
On Fire's gig at The Garage only months before 
has ensured that anyone with a penchant for heavy 
guitars and overwhelming lyrical doom is here 
tonight. And, judging from recently released third 
album Blessed Black Wing, this metal band from 
Oakland, California are making good on all 
proclamationsof greatness. They take the stage 
to a sweltering welcome and open with a suitably 
monstrous sound but, for those of us expecting 
a re-run of the Garage gig, there's something 
of a let-down in store. 

High On Fire roil with distortion and grinding 
riffs tonight, but something about the levels sounds 
terrible. The guitars are too high, the vocals too 
low and the bass and drums lost in the mess. Some 
audience members mutter protests in the direction 
of the sound cage, bringing some improvement, 
while manycurse bluntly that the gig has already 
been ruined. Hoping to salvage the night, the 
crowd begin executing manoeuvres in search of the 
optimum listening position. And, channeling stoner 
rock's requisite lineage of Sabbath through heady 
doses of Motorhead, Slayerand Celtic Frost, the 
band do persist (as do their audience), somehow 
pulling a thundering performance from the ruins. 

Matt Pike is the charismatic focus for the band, 
grimacing and grinning ecstatically as each riff is 
wrenched into existence, with Joe Preston's solid 



^, ^.^ 



bass and Des Kensel's powerful drumming holding 
the trio in concentrated fury. Pike is oddly angular 
with his guitar heroics. One moment, he's chopping 
out lines of rhythmic fury, practically standing to 
attention. The next, he's switching to a foot on 
monitor pose for the faster parts with the guttural 
vocals. Spitting impressively, he ranges back and 
forth, his eyes glittering and peering balefully 
from beneath sweat-drenched hair when a purple 
spotlight or red camera range finder strikes. 

There's not that much crowd response to what 
might be thought of as music made for slamdancing. 
A 30-second mosh breaks out during some 
particularly frenzied grinding noise. But most are 
content to nod furiously along, getting high on both 
the music and the secondary dope smoke wafting 
into the lights. Maybe it's the heat or maybe this is 
just how stoners rock, in and out of their collective 
heads. But the hardcore down front contribute 
some energetic headbanging; one enthusiastic kid 
is in danger of braining himself on the stage. 

High On Fire are not the most theatrical of acts, 
thrashing out their sonic assault with steadfast 
concentration. But it's riveting. Though muffled, 
current album highlight 'Blessed Black Wing' is 
rendered longer and loudertonight, while older 
tracks are battered out with the kind of conviction 
that inspires quests to seek out the entire back 
catalogue from the merchandise stall. 

By the end of the night, there's a new enthusiasm 
buzzing among aficionados and the newly- 
converted alike. High On Fire played their way 
stupendously well through what was very nearly 
a major let down. And they even emerged 
alittletriumphant. 



Fantomas 



The Village, Dublin 

So we get music box creepiness and bowel 
blowing bassings. Mike Patton scarifying 
us all with bug eyes from so far beyond that 
I have to turn away, and a voice emitting 
subterranean belches and a falsetto wail 
sounding like every skeleton in the world 



scratching blackboards in your brain. Then 
there's King Buzzo, playing every awesome 
metal riff of all time in a 1 5-second blast that 
ma nages to be as succinct as it is ridiculously 
elaborate. Then there's that drumkit, with 
three kick drums, 30 toms, at least as many 
cymbals and a proper rock god gong, the 
whole thing causing a two-hour wait while 



a drum tech is flown in from Holland to 
assemble said drums... 

I end up with my head in my hands. 
Worst of all are thescary doll heads covering 
up bizarre noise-making contraptions; 
I don't even want to remember them. 

Remarkably controlled yet insanely 
fragmented, Fantomas stay a marathon 



ahead of what you're prepared to 
comprehend. Thankfully, they are over 
just in time to prevent too much synaptic 
damage. Thirty or 40 headaches are 
pummelled in through the ear holes, but 
each delivered with a wee rub on the tum. 
The Corpo 



Ladyfest, Brighton 

Mirah Yom Tov Zeitlin is not of this world. 
Standing onstage, accompanied by bass 
and accordion, she seems barely present. 
Her quixotic fairground ballads cascade 
around the room, and every once in a while 
she says something innocently profound. 

'Mt St Helen' cracks like a thunderstorm 
splitting through a temperate midsummer 
evening, jolting a sun drunk audience out 
of passivity. Sittin g on the floor, beneath her 
feet, mesmerised, we embark on a journey 
through love starved memories, recalling 
shattered relationships, or that first moment 
when someone looks at you, turning you 
inside out. 
Beth Capper 



New York Alcoholic 
Anxiety Attack 



Kilburn Lumiere, London ^ 

Something's stirring in the North, an 
ominous, ferocious rumble. The three young 
men up on stage with the best band name 
in Britain are perhaps not what you'd expect 
- a tribute to Richard Hell's blank generation, 
perhaps, or another New Wave of No Wave 
combo from NYC. They don't actually 
hail from the Big Apple at all. They're 
from Bradford, and in many ways are the 
spiritual hei rs of that city's tradition of 
provocative punk. 

New Model Army's Justin Sullivan 
has produced their first 'Dismorphia' EP 
and their steely funk sound recalls the 
urgent broadside that was NMA's debut 
LP Vengeance- all tribal beats, sinewy bass 
and raw-throated, all-too-knowing vocals. 
Bandana-wearing bassist Matthew Graham 
provides a visual flashback to another 
Bradford band, as he bobs and weaves 
arou nd the stage as if his instrument was 
a large cobra he was doing battle with. 
He looks like Aki, now of Fun-da-mental, 
in his Southern Death Cult days. 

Singer Michael Davis has a touch of 
the Jim Morrisons about him, a touch more 
of the Jaz Colemans, a wild-eyed intensity 
that ensures he won't be considered just 
on his looks. Killing Joke seem another 
key influence, as do John McGeoch-era 
Banshees and early PiL. Which is all to 
the good. If there has to be a revival of 
the sordid, often terrifying Eighties then 
we should look to those starkly original, 
politically agile post-punk pioneers - ditch 
the legwarmers and pick up a copy of Simon 
Reynolds' Rip It Up And Start Again. 

However, you don't need a lecture 
on good taste from Grandma Goth. What 
you need to know is that Davis, Graham 
and drummer Tom Bairstow are all under 
20 and are giving rock musicthe adrenaline 
shot it has been waiting for since the 
death of that other Killing Joke fan, 
KurtCobain. 

Lithe, sinewy, uncompromising, they 
ride their metallic funk over waves of songs 
about war and love and rage that build and 
build on each other until their stunning 
finale, 'Place Without Mirrors'. 
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SSfdfsfeCiecScr" Sometimes, like now, an honest inarticulacy 

Photography Simon Fernandez ^^^ |jg ^|^g most articulate gesture of all 

Bloc Party 

Accelerator Festival, Stockholm 

Kele Okereke is standing at the microphone before 
an audience of screaming, electrified Swedes, 
struggling to articulate how it feels to wake up 
and find that your hometown has been subject to 
a horrific, cowardly terrorist attack, and that people 
you love might well be dead, and how weird it is to 
be standing up onstage at a rock festival in another 
country only hours later. Struggling because, well, 
it's a tough thing to express, and sometimes, like 
now, an honest inarticulacy can be the most 
articulate gesture of all. 

There's something winningly fumbling, 
honestly (and lucidly, pointedly) inarticulate about 
Bloc Party's best music. That's why it's weird 
that they've become the phenomenon they are, 
plastered alongside all the cloying wannabe child 
stars sprawled across the NME, when these songs 
come from some place other than brattily awaiting 
your invitation to celebrity 'make poverty history' 
cocaine parties. Not that the singles, the songs 



you'll know best from excerpts crazy-paving the 
soundtracks of Yoof TV, slump their shoulders 
at all - 'Helicopters', with its wiry guitar lines 
and hissing trap-tight lash, sounds so colossal 
here that the boys of Bloc Party, bashful with 
a profundity beyond false modesty, seem almost 
surprised themselves. 

But it's 'This Modern Love' that truly slays 
tonight. On record, it's a lush suffocation, 
a strangling anxiety. Here, as motorised lamps 
swoop the stage like Bloc Party were some big rock 
band or something, Kele's eyes closed as he sings 
something that's reluctant to be said aloud, this 
inverse-anthem expresses its confusion with the 
graceful clumsiness of a romantic drunk, sodden 
with longing and fearful of a contagious gloom 
- a frailty, a vulnerability entirely in synch with the 
song itself. 

Sometimes, that's all I want of pop. Glammed- 
up escapism and gaudy illusions have their place. 



but when the record stops spinning you're back 
where you began (for the same reasons, I never 
believed a drug trip that painted paradise under 
my eyelids but left my feet planted in Tooting). 

The warmth, the humanity and the vulnerability 
here is rare, brave, precious and worth applauding. 
Bloc Party have better songs, better ideas than their 
contemporaries, that's for sure -the brooding, 
bristling 'Like Eating Glass', or the hurtling, 
bleeding-heart of 'Little Thoughts'. 

There's something resonant about these 
fleshy, bruised, sensitive songs, in the same way 
that Kele's obvious discomfort with trying to make 
sense of the day's horrific events within the arena 
of a pop concert (and his contrary instinct to say at 
least something) says more about the band than 
any prepared press release could. 

Words are piddling little things, really, 
and sometimes their failure isthe most they 
can say. 



NYAAA are men on a mission and that 
mission is of the ultimate worth to us now. 
They are the anti-Coldplay. Catch them as 
they start to ignite. 
Cathi Unsworth 



Poindexter/Pellethead 



FYR @ The Purple Onion, 
Middlesbrough 

A heaving dancefloor slows to see a man 
with the word 'Brain' written across 
his face. 

Poindexter, a Bluto-like chainsmoking 
guitarist and a drummer covered in face- 
paint and blood, crash their way through 
an epic mix of droning guitar, unfathomable 
lyrics, 1 0-second bursts of 'Big Mouth 



Strikes Again' and a joke about the Brain's 
mum having cancer of the arse. 

Before them came Pellethead, a band 
made up of middle-aged men with, gasp, 
dignity. Their dirty garage punk is, as 
their vox man shows, epiglottis shaking, 
and even the biggest wallflowers join in 
with the shimmying. 

As Poindexter are impossible to dance 
to, people wiggle from foot to foot as the 
clock strikes midnight, a time that is for 
dancing not chin-stroking. A wail of 
feedback, a smearing of blood and Brain's 
vest top flies into the crowd. 

Liars come over the PA. We all breathe 
a sigh of relief. 
Natalie Boxall 



She Said 



King's College, London 

Standing stock still and black clad, 
Dominique Noiret casts long shadows 
tonight. Her band, She Said, are pallbearers 
of a sound so unbelievably dark a thousand 
Berlin smackheads are about to have their 
lives enriched forever. 

Brighton-based and of French extraction, 
Noiret's voice is that of someone whose 
world is unavoidably monochrome. It's the 
spirit of Nico, Grace Slick, Johnny C ash and 
Edith Piaf; a voice that has seen too much, 
but spoken little about it. Until now. 

Backed by three rake-skinny virtuosos 
with near-telepathic ability, her death knell 
debut single 'Black Leather' creaks under the 



weight of the world, a funereal mariachi 
march through some self-created hinterland. 
'Dark Angel' and '200 Years' swing - and 
they swing like a corpse with its footstool 
kicked away - from rockabilly to country to 
whiskey-sozzled loathing without so much 
a trace of smudged lipstick. 

She Said are a nail hammered through 
the fake synthetic colours of the modern 
world, a tongue in your ear, a sound so 
timeless and instantly evocative that we 
might have just witnessed our own Velvet 
Underground - but, crucially, without the 
tiresome posturing that usually goes with 
such an accolade. 

She Said. And everyone listened. . . 
Ben Myers 
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gig diary: london - amsterdam ■ 
rotterdam - berlin 

Words: Miss AMP 

DFA 1 979 Photography: Maak Newton 
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Stereo Total 



Oran Mor, Glasgow , 

"Theeez eeez a song about DEEZCO 
MUZEEK! " screams Francoise Cactus: 
a primary rococo glare of comedy four-eyed 
fluorescent effulgence. She's 50 per cent 
pure Stereo Total: two parts Sunny Delight, 
one part acid, one absinthe. 

Cactus is the brashest crooner to rape 
cabaret since Cruise-ship housewife Jane 
MacDonald. She's accompanied by her 
German sex-escort and uber-hunk Brezel 
Goring: he sweats his way through a slutty 
short school shirt, straining balls, pan- 
European humour. 

"Because you are so Romanteek, I play 
you my heart-shape geetar! " Francois 
screams, a neon streak of euro-shat pop 
rage, as she fastens a home-fashioned axe 
to her crotch and charges through junk 
chords as one might an orgy. 

Stereo Total are ludicrous; genius. Lookit 
their frenetic ode to heartbroke bingeing, 
'Hungry': "I am hungry!" Cactus aaps, "cos 
you 're not here anymore! /I am starvink!/cos 
you're not here any more! " And she bangs 



Time to write the gig diary for Plan B. 
I open my paper diary as an aide 
memoire. A slip of paper heads for the 
floor. I pick it up. 'Metropolis Music 
presents Fischerspooner. The Scala. 275- 
277 Pentonville Road, London N1/\ flip 
it over. Aw, there's my name scrawled 
on the back in black biro. And under it, 
a little heart. Ain't that so cute. I bin it. 
This shit's late so Iflicktothebackofthe 
book where I've writ live action notes in 
loping copperplate. I'm giving you the 
uncensored stuff: I know how much you 
love that gig review as girl's diary thing. 
I am nothing if not accommodating. 

"Went to see Fischerspooner 
where an indieflick drama played out 



Flippety-flip. My fingers scrabble on 
the pages, speed-skimming past doodles 
and iZones and torn-out articles and acres 
of bullshit prose; and we're in Berlin at 
Kevin Blechdom's record launch party: 

^Tlectronicat once raped me with 
samplers and pinned me to the walls 
with invasive bass now he's guitaring like 
a gaylord next to a blonde in fishpants - 
NEXT! PlanningToRock, a strange man- 
woman hybrid in white robes with a stick 
that says PTR; ifs/he ever gets around to 
the actual ROCK things might be kind of 
cool but nuh-uh. Max Tundra pfft we're 
outside by now, sipping cough medicine 
with hott astronomers and badge- 
bedecked geeks quelle funz - and now 



Now wtf she's pulling her tits out 

smearing them with meat 



'p-i-^'blI? 



behind me. They did 'Emerge': it was 
transcendent. 5di/i/ Adult, and was so 
overcome with fangirlglee that I actually 
smiled at Adam Lee Miller on his way out 
the toilets. Caught a flight to Amsterdam, 
checked Brakes at the Paradiso, hitched 
a lift to Rotterdam in their tour bus the 
next day, like a big rock wife groupie 
whore thing in a vintage peach tea-dress 
(minus the sex - 1 don't do sex, not with 
musicians at least). Got there hung 
around backstage feeling like a spare 
tit watched a band called Stars get in 
a temper because their plugs didn't fit 
apologised to a chick from Electrelane 
for something mean I said in print. She 
was pretty like an angel and wore black 
tights onstage though it was the middle 
of summer - now that's hardcore! Sons 
And Daughters well there was this boy 
like Edwyn Collins and this girl like a saucy 
sleazy viperess. The Cribs were rubbish 
so I ate a mushroom and felt funny for 
a bit then Death From Above 1979 they 
were like two cocks I mean really like 
cocks music like ejaculate a girl could get 
up the stick from the testosterone in the 
air if she hadn't had her tubes tied two 
years ago to make sure no man's gross 
juice would ever grow inside of her. . . " 



it's KevyB.' She's a deranged child- 
woman, falling to the floor and 
wailing, dusting herself off whispering 
'entschuldigung' to cover her all-out 
crazy chick nu-confessionalism now she's 
doing nitrous live onstage with Mocky 
now she's dancing like a backyard hick 
and now wtf she's pulling her tits out 
smearing them with meat she's draping 
the meat on her head she's whirling it 
by the skinned turkey-neck, gizzards 
dangling she's holy shit she's flinging 
it into the audience it's hitting a dude 
in a white Jacket saints alive this is the 
best gig I've ever seen. . . " 

And then: silence. I flick through 
the diary; watch a month of mementos 
drift to the floor. What have I learned? 
That souvenirs are embarrassing: that 
tour buses smell, that a ginger woman 
baring her freckled tits and smearing 
them in blood to the sound of crazed 
iPod-driven electronics is the most vital 
live shit around. I guess you knew that 
already: I didn't need to hitch round 
Europe in a peach tea-dress with a laptop 
in my bag to verify the supremacy of 
soul-bearing ginger crazy chicks over 
repetitive guitar-loving indie kids, but 
what the hey; I'm fucking glad I did. 



her drums and she beats her heart and 
she bawls to the heavens and He shrugs in 
return: Brezel turns from the crowd and just 
feels himself up. 

They're a gang-bang of pogo pop and 
Stena Line electro punk: a trashy swingers' 
bingo party for lubed-up dudes and 
bratwurst love. Come. 
Nicola Meighan 



Wireless Festival @ Hyde Park, London 

He doesn't smile. 

He almost does. As the lavish disco- 
bomb chorus of 'My Friend Dario' explodes 
into the heart of the tent, he looks up from 
his laptop, surveys the damage, and licks 
his lips. Then gets back to working on 
a faintly ludicrous task: turning an afternoon 
crowd at a polite corporate festival into 
a pit of sweaty bodies and gurning lunatics. 
To his credit, in the circumstances, he 
rules triumphant. 

Vitalic does one thing very, very well: 
loveably daft electro twiddling that gets 
abducted at opportune points and surges 



into feverish drug noise and filter abuse, that 
itself spills into deeper holes of psychedelic 
hoover blares, until there's no choice but 
to surrender. 'No Fun' is rock music that 
thinks it's dance music that works best at 
4am when everyone thinks their brains are 
made of cheese, the outro as enjoyably 
savage as you'll hear all year: lasers of 
synths swordfighting each other on the 
rings of Saturn. 

As 'La Rock' (Neu ! raised as feral 
children in a Berlin warehouse, breastfed 
liquid MDMA) eventually comes to a close 
of communal slamdancing and screaming so 
fever pitched it's positively tweenie, Vitalic 
looks sheepish, steps away from his la ptop, 
and gently waves goodbye. It's just gone 
5pm. Itfeels surreal. 

But it's glorious. 
Chris Ballard 



William Elliott Whitmore 



Bunker's Hill, Nottingham 

I see him beforehand, chainsmoking roll-ups. 
He looks ready to crash; head bowed and 
with weary eyes. It must be his voice that 



emboldens him. It emboldens us, that 
singing voice, even as he laments of a land 
we know only via other artists' portraits 
of decaying Americana. Comparisons 
between his voice and that of Johnny Cash 
aren't mistaken. It's more than gravelly; 
grating and tarred; a mustang growl 
weathered beyond its years. 

Often, only his thudding foot 
accompanies the deep Mississippian 
bark, percussive stomps enunciating the 
rooted flow of words. When he strums 
his banjo, he holds its neck skyward, the 
whole of his upper body desperately tensed, 
head tilted back like a werewolf cowling 
at the full moon. He wears a straw hat, 
and at the end of each applauded song, 
tips it at us all - a crouched crowd of 
serious faces. It's a mark of old manners, 
of antiquated courtesy. 

In this small room, his tremors seem 
barely restrained by four walls. I imagine 
him, rather, belting out brusque, deathly 
narratives over well-trodden plains, 
reverberating untracked into the darkness. 
Hannah Gregory 
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it's our party 

Words: Pil and Galia Kollectiv 
Photography(top to bottom): Greg Neate, Sarah 
Bowles, Pauliina Pettit, Andy Ennis 



Pro Forma/The Diskettes 

Exhibit B @ Pearlfisher Gallery, London 

Across the street from Pearlfisher, the EMI 
headquarters are adorned with a building size 
Coldplay banner. A 1 0-metre high Chris Martin 
sends shivers down our spines, turning the mildly 
pleasant irony of Bono, McCartney and Bill Gates 
at Lives into a far darker and scarier prospect. The 
gallery itself is something of a New Labour chimera, 
a cross between a pre-crash new media company, 
a trendy vodka bar and a gallery, not exactly the 
best place to show Plan B's fabulous collection of 
illustrations and photos (snappily entitled Exhibit B) 
but possibly not the worst either. " Every brand we 
partner experiences increased desire once we've 
applied our art," they tell us on their website. Does 
this include P/an 5? 

The artwork on the walls is great though. Man, 
woman, jeans, guitar, thrift shop fringe, whiskey- 
soaked beard - somehow photographers manage 
to find life in the rotting corpse of rock'n'roll every 
time, to make iconic images that we've seen 
before a million times seem new and relevant. The 
illustrations are equally great blown up and lifesize. 
A chance to get lost in the precisely cut paper jungle 
of Bruce's Gang Gang Dance illustration, run into 
the cute rrriot-tiger of the Le Tigre cartoon and get 
slicing with Knife Hand Chop. Gentle Lilliputians 
laughing in the face of the giant, corporate Chris 
Martin, these images are what the Plan B 'brand' 
is all about, though whether it's feeling any 
increased desire or not is never revealed. 

Add to this the librarian charms of The 
Diskettes and you have indie heaven in the 
middle of corporate hell. Cute anti-folksters, they 
harmonise like Peter, Paul and Bloody Mary and 
the sweetness of their songs is a perfect match for 
the generously sponsored whiskey and Canadian 
dry ginger ale served at the bar. 

Small wooden percussion instruments and 
small woollen cardigans are swiftly followed by 
Pro Forma, a band best known for the fortuitous 
decision of their former frontman Paul to become 
the drummer for another well-known Glaswegian 
post-punk band. Not the best credentials for a band, 
perhaps, but it looks like Pro Forma are making 
the best of it. It's been a while since we last saw 
them play live and admittedly their set has become 
tighter, leaner, funkier and ultimately better. But it's 
hard to avoid the feeling that no matter how hard 
they strike those familiar Gang Of Four bass chords, 
they will always be remembered for 'that what is 
not' and trail behind until the scene changes and 
punk-funk is no longer the talk of the town. 

Butitwouldn'tbea birthday without cake, 
and we couldn't resist a bakeoff with Plan B PR 
lady Sam Hulston. Nigella Lawson's foolproof 
lemon almond loaf, flourless chocolate brownies 
and at least four kinds of cupcakes are the 
evening's centrepiece, if we do say so ourselves. 
(We ended up making a zillion cupcakes to 
compete with Sam's slices of f udgy goodness.) 
So the real heroine of the night is undoubtedly 
the lipgloss Tory goddess, whose recent daily 
talk show delights us no end. 




Indie heaven in 
the middle of 
corporate hell 







Clockwise from top: Pro Forma make some dirty 
synth noise; Lives Ed Gracelette is in Kollectiv 
cupcake heaven; assorted Plan B friends (and art) at 
the Pearlfisher Gallery; and Plan B photographer 
Andy Ennis gets kissed. 







pearlfisher 



MONKEY 
SHOULDEB- 



juBsoun 
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To Black Mountain, 
it all gets rolled up and 
smoked like sweet jane 
with some brown sugar 
ontoi 
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^e're goingto see progresscBnwfue, th( 
fthe fear that nags us all is that the cultuf 
celebrate will devour its own head faster; 
i*£an anew. The freedoms we are all inh| 
,jn some level are getting deci., 
^^ ^ Eiroboros of the product-culture " 

^machine, and images and sounds of ideas 
of things we're told we need keep penetraXinji 
'more and more aspects of our existence. ^*B 
So it's refresh jtTgijto see this trend revei 
r^nlyfora momerj^by aimodern rock'nl 
band, one that^hakes out ^A/hat sounds li^"^ 
the truth for the first time in a while. Blac 
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rto express them. 
Rest assured that this music is rooted i 
"'Cultural appropriation allows us to cherry- 
incongruent elements ofthe past and 
'Id them into a cohesive whole. So, while 
ifarhol connection might leverage t hings a 
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ies fans aware in equal measure of Jj 
^et Underground in 1970, but, tb^"" 
'intain, it all gets rolled up and srrTO^ 
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Over a tinny 
nursery tune, 
a little girl's 
voice sings of 
petting zoos 
and cocaine 




ark angels 

Words: Hannah Gregory 

Illustration: Lindsay Wright 

CocoRosie 

Noah's Ark (Touch & Go/Quarterstick) 

Do you know the chime that those jewellery boxes make when their lids 
are lifted to reveal a pirouetting ballerina and all your sparkling jewels? 
It's with a similarsound and a similar partially veiled magicthatthe 
Casady sisters commence Noah's Ark, their intimate sequel to the 
hushed hymns and broken-toy portraits of La Maison De Mon Reve. 
Over this tinny nursery tune, a little girl's voice sings of petting zoos 
and cocaine, Mexican ponies and aborted babies. "Wounded river push 
along/Searching for that desert song/And Mozart's requiem will play/ 
On tiny speakers made of day," the voice rasps, vicarious innocence 
giving way to womanly boldness like Billie Holiday: "Your hot kiss in 
mid-December/What's God's name? I can't remember. " 

This is Bianca; her decayed croon that of Tennessee Williams' faded 
Southern belles, vibrating like it's been caught in a jar, shaken, stirred 
and set free. Her sister. Sierra, alternates between an accompanying 
soothe and lull, and the presence of a front-stage opera dame, as 
in 'Bear Hides And Buffalo', where a baying mare and purring kitten 
toy occupy the background. They're still casting mundane machines as 
objects of magic, then. They're still chasing the same rainbows, looking 
to the same fairytale volumes and biblical picture books for imagery. 
And their beautiful freakshow is still full of angels. 

If you believe their yarns, they say that, since the recording of 
their debut, they've lived nomadically - a rootless reality and drifting 
consciousness, chasing the ghosts of sunken pianos in their sleep. 
They recorded snatches of songs along their journeys, tracing a path 
over a blurred, tea-stained map of Narnia. But so often do they short- 
circuit to the same dulcet harp patterns and rotating beatbox chugs 
as can be found on La Maison De Mon Reve, that sometimes you forget 
you are listening to a different collection of songs. This time around 
though, they're joined by friends. Aside from French MC Spleen's beats 
and occasional soft rapping (wonders in themselves), there's Antony 
(without his Johnsons)'s fluctuating, wise-godmother falsetto on 
'Beautiful Boyz', and Devendra's vital chirrup breathing through 
'Milk' and 'Brazilian Sun'. 

It seems as though CocoRosie could exist anywhere. Noah's Ark 
plays like a letter addressed to the sisters themselves; it's almost selfish 
in its self-envelopment, ignorant to the world outside, and therefore 
a perfect and oblivious escape. 



State Of The Arts (Lit ef orce/Decon) 

On the face ofthings, Gang Starr affiliate 
Afu-Ra doesn't instil orgasnnic excitement; 
a dreadlocked, dedicated martial-artist father 
determined to bring education to the game. 
Fine, upstanding attributes and aims, no 
doubt, but inconsistent with what we 
demand from our word-slinging heroes. 
Fortunately, State OfTheArtshas monster 
tunes up its sleeve. 

Erstwhile Slim Shady pal Royce Da 5'9" 
gets busy on 'Pusha', only to be blown clean 
off the continent by Masta Killa on 'Livin Like 
Dat'. The ever-awesome Wu-er brings it 
quick smart while Ini Kamoze's 'Here Comes 
The Hotstepper' is ruthlessly dismembered in 
the background, before 'Prankster' scoops up 
50 Cent's 'Wanksta' diss baton, Afu taking 
one hapless wannabe gangsta down a peg or 
five. Ra may not, as he claims early on, be the 
'God Of Rap', although an apostle of hip hop 
wouldn't be far off. 
Adam Anonymous 



Keren Ann 



Nolita(EMI) 

Well, roll on Sunday, come on sunshine and 
fetch me a glass of wine and the strongest 
coffee you can brew. I might even start 
smoking. Gitanes, I reckon. I'm clearing out 
the attic and planting me a window box 
because this is the sweetest, sweetest drone 
since you last got confused between Hope 
Sandoval and The Velvet Underground. 



Kind enough to croon in my mother 
tongue as well as her own Gall ic purrings, 
Keren Ann sings songs of winsome 
romanticism with the kind of abandon 
you can only ever truly achieve if you never 
work weekends. When she sings of "roses 
and hips along the sidewalk", I'm back 
in the country playing poohsticks with 
my wellies on. 

Eyes closed, fountain pen in hand: 
this is one for the dreamers. 
Hayley Avron 



Arch Enemy 



Doomsday Machine (Century Media) 

You would expect an ex-member of extreme 
legends Carcass to come up with something 
mindblowing and guitarist Michael Amott 
doesn't disappoint with this so-metal-it- 
freakin'-hurts masterpiece. Arch Enemy 
have been on the cusp of something this 
awesome ever since demon-voiced Angela 
Gossow hitched up with them for 2002's 
Wages Of Sin. 

The follow-up, Anthems Of Rebellion, 
was astonishing enough, but Doomsday 
Machine\s so rammed with exquisitely 
melodic metallic moments, it's impossible 
to pick out individual highlights; though on 
the hit list would have to be the spanking 
ultra-thrash of 'Nemesis' (Gossow just 
sounds so ridiculously evil); the brain- 
spinningly intense 'My Apocalypse'; and the 
homicidally berserk 'I Am Legend/Out For 
Blood'. Michael Amott and his brother Chri s 



trade deadly riffs and duelling solos with 
such incredible efficiency and precision, 
the result simply slays. In short, sonic brutality 
never sounded quite so gloriously inventive 
and compelling. 
Essi Berelian 



August Born 



August Born (Drag City) 

Ever stopped to consider the profound 
beauty inherent in a dead bird? 

Here, Six Organs Of Admittance's 
drone-folk troubadour (and Comets On 
Fire's master of the space-riff) Ben Chasny 
pursues his Buddhist fascination in 
collaboration with Hiroyuki Usui -the 
Japanese underground multi-instrumentalist 
also known as L - on a concept album of 
densely imagined psych-improv meditations 
as delicate, intricate and detached as a lone 
white feather caught on a breeze. 

Skittering percussion and ragged 
cymbals tumble over watery finger-picking 
and aching feedback while ancient monks 
chant dirges to the dead on a misty temple 
hillside. Elsewhere, the album's only English 
lyrics offer the wisdom: "What makes your 
day?/Birdsandsun and day "repeated over 
and over until they melt into a bleached-bone 
Zen desert death mantra. 

This is the calm that comes from looking 
extinction in the eye and seeing that all 
suffering is illusion: mournful yet comforting, 
like a well-executed funeral ceremony. 
Daniel Spicer 



Baikonour 



For The Lonely Hearts Of The Cosmos 
(Melodic) 

First, that title. What a lovely sentiment! 
For some of us, it's one of the reasons we 
get out of bed (eventually) in the morning 
and engage with something that does not 
guarantee money, fame or sex. Because 
there might just be someone out there who 
discovers something we've created, and 
takes comfort and inspiration from it. 

Second, there's the cover: a space kitty 
raising its paw in greeting, green and white 
flames rising from its head. It's more than 
just cute; it taps into something deep in 
my psyche, something I can't fully explain. 
Something about cats coming from other 
planets to farm the human race perhaps. 

Third, the music! Awesome krautrock 
soul with Motown rhythms and Joe Meek 
too-real-to-be-kitschy wistfulness, poignant 
melodies and psych flourishes. No vocals, 
either. Good; nothing to come between 
the listener and the sound of endless 
space. . .where no one can hear you BEAM. 
Joe Stannard 



Bardo Pond 



Selections Vols 1-4 (ATP) 

You are staggering across a parched desert 
landscape. No moisture in your mouth; your 
tongue feels as if it has swollen to three times 
its normal size. The few clothes that remain 
on your body feel like a wet lead coating, 
dragging your limbs earthward for the sake 
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top secret! 

Words: Mia Lily Clarke 

Illustration: Daryl Waller 

Buck 65 

Secret House Against The World (Warner Music) 

Rich Terfy has certainly come a long way in the decade since he 
began releasing material on his own Metaforensics label, in the 
small town of Mt. Uniacke, Nova Scotia. As Buck 65, he has cast 
the net out from the lo-fi hip hop of his youth and gradually 
encompassed other influences in his music, from blues and folk 
to the heavier side of rock'n'roll. Now living in Paris and signed to 
Warner, Buck's ambition to keep reaching new ears never restricts 
his faithful determination to experiment with form and genre. 

The thing I like most about Buck 65 is the no-holds-barred 
honesty of the lyrics. Terfry has a fiercely beating analytic pulse; 
he tears apart his subject matter with astute observational savvy. 
He has written about everything from ladies to lunch to hard-luck 
laments of life on the road, but it's Buck's continuous dialogue 
with childhood that provides the most moving lyrical tales. Secret 
House Against The World, examines these same issues, but Buck is 
no one-trick pony- his themes are wells into which he dives and 
reappears with new jewels of hindsight. 'The Floor' is a particularly 
touching track about growing up {"A white picket fence was built 
around a pack of snakes") that begins \N\th Satie-inspired minor 
chords before fleshing out with strings and starkly plucked banjo. 

Musically, Secret House. . . is an extremely diverse album. 
As Terfry pointed out while recording at John McEntire's Chicago 
studio in early 2005, his influences were grounded as much in 
groups such as Buzzcocks and PJ Harvey as in hip hop. This 
is evident on the rockier tracks such as 'Le 65isme', which blurs 
breakbeat rhythms with angular guitar lines, or the frantic punk 
bustle of 'Kennedy Killed The Hat'. But Buck is at his strongest 
when the music allows him the space to rap out his visceral energy. 

Secret House. . . is one of Buck 65's most collaborative records. 
Tortoise, D-Styles, Chilly Gonzales and Terfry's French fiancee 
Claire Berest all make an appearance, Berest's husky Parisian drawl 
entwined with Buck's monologues in a delightfully filthy example 
of how effective Buck 65's take on teamwork can be. 

However, Terfry is essentially a loner. Just like the people 
he admires most- Tom Waits, Johnny Cash, Ingmar Bergman - 
he walks his path alone, and though it may feel like shit, it sure 
sounds like gold. 



Buck 65 tears 
apart his subject 
matter with astute 
observational 
savvy 







. i/'r 



of. . .what? Decency? Your brain boils in 
its cranial juices and you can feel the scalding 
prickle of dementia as loneliness conspires 
with the heat to drive you insane. Your eyes 
begin to fuck with you in response to the 
severe conditions. You perceive colours 
and shapes that do not correspond to 
anything you've ever seen before, at least 
while clean. Your ears are filled with the 
sound ofyour own heartbeat, which 
beconnes an insistent pounding, underscored 
by the sickening din ofyour bubbling 
cerebellunn. Succumbing to unconsciousness, 
you understand that you are going to die 
out here. Alone. 
Joe Stannard 



Boy Robot 



Rotten Cocktails 
(City Centre Offices) 

The good thing about electronic music is that 
90 per cent of it sucks. But the remaining 1 
per cent is often close to genius. Hans and 
Michael, as they are known to their parents, 
are not boys. Robots hit by puberty collapse, 
maybe. Rotten Coc/rfa/'/s is wonderfully 
developed from Kraftwerk's origins, and 
transformed, still pulsing with a motion- 
inducing quality. What makes it essentia I 
is their aim to make the dreamy teenagers 
dance, but without any attempt to spoil 
the dream. Their previous record was 
called Glamorizing Corporate Lifestyle. 
The machines win again. 
Slobodan Vujanovic 



Harold Budd and 
Eraldo Bernocchi 



Fragments From The Inside 
(Sub Rosa) 

In keeping with the airy minimalism of recent 
works, this is shorn of the rolling gothic 
ambience Budd crafted when he was 
shacked up with likes of Eno and various 
Cocteaus. 'Budd with beats' as a prospect 
has thrown up some patchy moments in 
practice; the languid utopianism of the 
former sometimes sitting uneasily with 
anything as invasive as rhythm and 
electronics. Even so, sometime Scorn cohort 
Bernocchi fires up a suitably sonorous if slick 
counterpoint, which only occasionally 
threatens to flounder in a laptop-as- 
spaceship FX fest, before settling for some 
shuddering dub basslines and crisp rolling 
tablas for the now erstwhile maestro to 
dawdle beautifully around. 

Recorded during a performance in the 
courtyard of an Italian palazzo, if nothing 
else this serves as some reassurance that the 
man had at least one live result before his 
farewell concert in Brighton was unforgivably 
marred by mixing-desk grief earlier this year. 
James Papademetrie 



Boogie Playground (Get Physical) 

Groove magazine and Get Physical founder 
Thomas Koch claims that Boogie Playground, 
his gorgeous, gleaming debut album, is 
deliberately retro, an attempt to resurrect 



"the spirit of his formative musical 
experiences" between 1978 and 1992. 

The upshot is minimal dancefloor house 
that works as an album because it's focused 
enough to be functional, but also wide- 
ranging and playful enough to be splayed 
over 80 minutes of dance dance evolution. 

'Neon' surges with acid bleeps and 
floor-shaking bass to make you giggle, while 
'Class Of 1984' and 'Glitter' put the body 
back in bodyrock; sensuous ratatat rhythms 
that ricochet through your synapses like 
shrapnel. Then 'Rising' teases with 
vertiginous phase shifts, while 'Dark Room' 
clicks its fingers and drags you into its 
relentless vortex. 

A beautiful, benevolent barrage. 
Chris Ballard 



Enduser 



Comparing Paths (Very Friendly) 

Amen breaks and shivery bass step through 
Enduser's latest dissection of the art of 
drum'n'bass and beyond, bringing together 
fulminating breaks with eldritch blips and 
ambient mechanical segues. 

Occasional words from unidentified 
guest DJs and spoken-word artists provide 
both a front and mask for Lynn Standafer's 
music. They paint verbal pictures of 
distanced self-observation ('Familiar 
Taste Of Blood') or revolutionary anger 
('Fuck Up The System') delivered with 
an odd mixture of brutal directness and 
flat self-description. 



Standafer shuffles his beats into various 
permutations, flaking off as dubbed-up 
ragga ('My Shit Eats Tapes'), and shivery- 
dark junglism brewed until industrially strong 
('Tripset'), and even - remarkably - ambient 
gabba and a choral breakbeat finale for 
'End Of A Beginning'. 

Redolent of amphetamine nightmares 
and the also of the fallout of worse social 
policies. Comparing Paf/7S combines starkly- 
measured intensity with an ear for gritty 
nuances, the moods managing to linger 
after the choons have gone. 
Richard Fontenoy 



Espers 



Espers (Wichita) j 

Deep down, this is sinister. I was expecting 
warmth - circling cajoles of acoustic guitar, 
ethereal vocal vernacular, disarming acid- 
folk refrains. These things are present, sure, 
but only as eerie whispers and sleepy echoes. 

So graceful at deception are 
Philadelphia-based folk trio Espers that 
baroque arrangements seem like the most 
minimal of compositions, while a lonesome 
recorder pipes its way to a magical forest 
of mushrooms, mice and man-eating vines. 
Layers of harp, dulcimer, violin and cello 
form spider-webs of audio-illusion. 
They're fragile and gently alluring, but also 
disquieting and paranoiac, like Nico's glassy 
chambers of ricocheting sound. Let them 
bewitch you. 
Hannah Gregory 
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come and get it 

Words: Miss AMP 
Illustration: Marcus Oakley 

T Raumschmiere 

Blitzkrieg Pop (Novamute) 

Sometimes, bored on the bus, I'll dream my perfect 
magazine. 

Culturally, it holds the same mythic position 
of esteem as the old Playboy. People will claim they read 
it for the articles, and they will: pages crammed full of Lisa 
Carver and David Sedaris and Chris Nieratko and Amy 
Kellner; features like all the best bits of Bust and Plan B 
and Ben Is Dead and Bitch and Hermenaut and Butt 
and Rollerderby; short fiction by a back-from-the-grave 
Nabokov and an off-the-smack-now Laurie Weeks; 
and, on the pages in-between: men showing their areas. 

Some boys don^t know 
when to fuck off 

And here, on page three, area aloft, is T Raumschmiere, 
aka 27-year-old Berliner and Shitkatapult label owner 
Marco Haas! 

Like Death From Above 1 979 -who are the imaginary 
magazine's imaginary centrefold - Haas' music inscribesa 
triumphant maleness with every note. He is the punk rock 
pharoah king of shuffle-synth electro; a coxcomb of oiled 
quiff dangling, a cigarette smarting his eyes, forearms 
wreathed in tattoos, wielding stomping 'knarz' basslines 
and sucker-punch glitch tracks like a master mechanic 
wields a big ole greased-up monkey wrench: and when 
it works, it's fucking glorious. 



When it works. And it works on this many tracks: 
two. This could have been the greatest EP of 2005 if he'd 
stuck the swaggering, throbbing, twisted mess that is 
'Sick Like Me' next to 'An Army Of Watt', in which a 
deceptively slow, hypnotic4/4 beat is jerked into stiffness 
by a teasing, refracting array of gnarled synths - and then 
left the room and slammed the door behind him. 

But no! Some boys don't know when to fuck off. 
Instead, Blitzkrieg Pop works as a musical Bildungsroman 
in which we see the proud perversity of 'Sick Like Me' 
{"Are you sick like me? Honestly?. . . You want to hear 
some nice words, baby? I'm already using nice words 
when I tell you that you suck") morph into the glitter- 
Placebo of 'A Mess', which sounds like Brian Moiko at 
the local leather bar whimpering yawnsome cliches like, 
" You've earned it/you've deserved it/and I'm going to 
make sure you get it" as he curves his spindly fingers into 
a feeble fist. Ellen Allien's cameo on 'Diving In Whisky' is 
pleasant enough, whispering through lipglossed lips over 
an Ibizan ambient soundscape narrowly -but beautifully 
- escapes tedium; but as for the embarrassing dom-o- 
mania of the album's closer, 'Blitzkreig Pop'? This track 
sees Haas, throat open at full throttle, caterwauling about 
how everyone is a "schmuck" and he'll blow them all 
away, etc., with all the menace of an 1 1 -year-old geek 
playing Counterstrike: joystick in one hand, smock* in the 
other. Like its predecessor. Radio Blackout, Blitzkrieg Pop 
is an album of patchy brilliance: sadly, the former 
outweighs the latter. 
*small cock 



Fennesz/Sakamoto 



Sala Santa Cecilia (Touch) 

Fennesz and Italy make for a great 
combination. Firstthe city of Venice inspired 
him to record his last album, rather obviously 
entitled Venice. Now he teams up with 
electronic pioneer Ryuichi Sakamoto for 
the overture of the Romaeurope Festival. 
The pair create a symphony of colossal 
chords, which cave in slowly. Waves of 
glitches and subdued electronics form 
a soundscape in which drowning is 
unavoidable and, frankly, a pleasure. 
It's all laptop, all electronica, yet it oozes 
emotional nudity and broken beauty. Its only 
shortcoming is that it's only 1 9 minutes long. 
Joris Heemskerk 



Flipron 



Fancy Blues And Rustique Novelties 
(Tiny Dog) 

Deranged like milk-white lilies. Playful like 
puppies falling from a window. Sleazy like 
a cauldron of leather. Hawaiian like the Bad 
Seeds on their holidays. Literate like a shed 
full ofThomasdeQuincy fans. Pissed, like 
fucked off. Lounge music made with real 
human bones. Pink like Dietrich hopped up 
on sherbet fountains. Purple like Bacharach 
with his thumbs broken. Bruised like a dozen 
Misty's Big Adventure gimps smashing 
up a lorry-load of Kinks records. Neo- 
Dickensian, like Louis Jordan reared female 
and with a Hammond. Heo-ChittyChitty 
BangBanghnhe passion. Neo-Nico, 
but with a sense of rhythm. Tautological. 
Drunken. Aroused. Skeletal. Easy. 

Flipron are everything I demand from 
my music. 
Everett True 



Furtips 



We Are Communications ^^ 

(Speakers From The Night) ^H 

I am beginning to wonder if Furtips aren't 
escapees from some interplanetary funny 
farm who spun off course, crash-landed 
in Holland, retrieved a soiled LP of Help! 
from a nearby dumpster, acquired a studio 
in Arnheim and proceeded to remake 
rock'n'roll in their own fetching style. 
Their fifth full-length continues the opulent 
nonsense. It has the frenetic effect of three 
rats joining a fourth on a wheel that suddenly 
spins out of control. Using English as a 
second language is a delicious proposition 
for wickedly clever bands like the Tipsters. 
Favourite lyric: "Lots of sweaty men I can't 
remember having so much fun/Let the games 
begin/This is pure, it's uncompromising: 
Salsa revenge! "Take me back to your 
spaceship and have your way. 
Shane Moritz 



Gentleman Reg 



Darby & Joan (Three Gut) 

Gentleman Reg, aka the caramel-voiced, 
ultra-blond Mr Reg Vermue, might be yet 
another gorgeous gay indie star from 
Toronto, but his records are more 
distinctively, more giddily romantic than 
those by his friends in The Hidden Cameras 
and Final Fantasy. While 2002's Make Me 
Pz-effyremains my most-played album of 
late, this latest offering reveals Mr Vermue 
as a slyly formidable a rtist ready to nudge 
Mr Wainwright Junior from the top of the 
Girlish Boy Singer-Songwriter charts. 

Chiming, rococo guitars wink and coo on 
delicately aching ballads like 'Untouchable' 
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and the woozy, MBV-tinged 'All My Love'; 
but it's the infectious racers 'It's Not Safe' 
and 'The Boyfriend Song' which best 
showcase his unique vocals, moving 
effortlessly from lambswool sighs to soaring 
falsettos. Dar/?j/(S7oaA7s dominant theme 
is of long-distance love. I've been jealous 
of Canada for too long. High time the UK 
started a relationship with Gentleman Reg. 
Dickon Edwards 



GaryHiggins 



Red Hash (Drag City) 

In 1 973 a red-bearded folkhipster recorded 
a soon-to-be-lost classic in the recently 
revived psych-folk genre. Ben Chasny's 
version of 'Thicker Than A Smokey' on the 
latest Six Organs Of Admittance record made 
Drag City start a ferocious hunt for this 
beardo, and Red Hash is the sweet lament 
of a rural musician who picks his notes from 
the sky and makes them float against a 
backdrop of hushed vocals. 

On 'Down On The Farm' he lays down 
sleepy Beefheartian vocals while the 
gorgeous 'Windy Child' makes you wonder 
if Iron And Wine's Sam Beam found this 
record before Chasny and Drag City did. 
Once lost, now found; nothing but respect 
for the gold-diggers who made it happen. 
Joris Heemskerk 



Micah PHinson 



The Baby and the Satellite 
(Sketchbook) 

Micah P Hinson is 105. Sure, he claimsXo 
be a 22-year-old Texan troubadour who just 
happens to sing like a bourbon-scorched 
grandpa, but this is the direct result of pact 
he made with a black witch back in the days 
of The Alamo. Hinson is a formidable master 
offorceful song-craft and forlorn delivery: 
it was first evinced on last year's hair-raising 
missive . . .And The Gospel Of Progress, and 
it's further identified on The Baby And The 
Satellite, a raggle-taggle knapsack of his 
earlier stabs at sometimes funereal, 
sometimes festive, ranch canticles. 

It's not as critical, perhaps, as last 
year's debut proper, but it's a harmonious, 
handsome communique nonetheless-and 
it's a welcome reminder that Micah P Hinson 
is a unique virtuoso: the wisest, rustiest pop 
immortal on the block. 
Nicola Meighan 



Hanne Hukkelberg 



Little Things (Leaf) 

To be a 'little' girl, one could go on a number 
of colourful diets; Atkins (no carbs); the latest 
Raw food or Zone diet, recommending just 
insulin sandwiches or something. The 
Hukkelberg diet is evidently, nothing but 
Hall's Soothers. But I don't really care, 
she sounds lovely. 

The album crackles off to a nostalgic 
start, with stories of lost girls in forests 
(cue mewling violin) and Dawn Of The Dead 
shopping mall xylophones. 

We're tickled by little fingers prodding 
the highest piano keys, teensy gasps, weensy 
wine-gum breathed " lalala"s. . . 

I'm a sucker for the sound of people 
singing in harmony with themselves. There's 
lots of that, and also for blue notes (baby or 
duck-egg blue, obviously). It's a perfect 
accompaniment for hamsters to fall in love 
to, or for little boys to look up the skirts of 
happy little girls on cine-filmed swings. 
Matilda Tristram 




the right of way 

Words: Frances May Morgan 
Illustration: Tom Eastland 

TK Webb 

KCK (Social Registry) 

Speak to me of spaces wider than this town; speak to 
me and let's drive there. Leave the digital cameras behind; 
we're not Flickr-ing this shit. We'll document chimney 
stacks, oil refineries, beet fields and dirt tracks with 
notepads and a dust-filled Leica. We'll sunburn our 
shoulders and crinkle our eyes till we see truth; under 
sodium-orange skies, we'll invent card games about 
reality, play travel chess about authenticity, pass a whisky 
bottle back and forth until we become the slip and slide 
of bottleneck on steel string and our limbs are hot and 
heavy. We'll blister our fingers pressing repeat on TK 
Webb's KCK, and live on bright-coloured popsicles, 
motorway snacks and the midday sun. 

"Well, how's about it? In the dear blue light, how's 
about it?" 

To help you decide, darlin', here are some facts. TK 
Webb is a Kansas-born, New York-based blues guitarist 
and singer whose debut album recalls journeys through 
a deprived and desolate America. His music is miles away 
from the more solipsistic blues musing of other recent 
troubadours, and he rips at the fabric of, say, William 
Elliott Whitmore's carefully constructed Americana, until 
it's less canvas and denim and more sweaty rayon and 
burnt leather car-seats. He plays 'Lonely Wine' with the 



resignation of a man who sold his soul at a motorway 
intersection, thumping a tambourine, a suitcase, the 
floor. He slows to the oily gospel of 'Time Marchin' On', 
pulling a detuned honky-tonk piano from the clouds as 
he does so. He plays harmonica natural as crying, the 
loose spirit of Sonny Terry filtering through some cracked, 
crackly prism on 'Streets Are Wide'. 

Yes, he's informed by - saturated with - the blues 
of the past. But Webb's instinctive feel for his source 
material renders words such as imitation or pastiche or 
even reverence pretty much useless: it doesn't matter 
a damn who plays the blues when it seeps into you like 
this does, taking its rightful place among what's gone 
before. When the drone of 'Hard Luck Case' smooths to 
a halt, or when the echoing pulse of 'KCK2' marches into 
being, delayed and desolate and bigger than both of us, 
it doesn't matter what sky you're under, or how many 
Fred McDowell records you have. I see you faltering, 
sweetheart: another retro roadtrip? But wait: you ever 
read William Carlos Williams' 'Classic Scene' {"A power- 
house/in the shape of /a red brick chair/90 feet high ")? 
We'll take his selected poems in the glove compartment, 
map New Jersey onto East Anglia; see Kansas City 
through the Blackwall Tunnel. 

Just take me away from Entrance's emo blues, from 
the self-conscious finger-fiddling of Currituck Co. Take 
me where notes glance off pylons and echo through 
breeze-block ruins. If you give up halfway, I won't look 
back. My mother taught me to listen to Lightnin' Hopkins 
real early, and I know how to go it alone. 



It's Jo And Danny 



The Quickening (Double Snazzy) 

You join me flat my back, legs akimbo, 
suitably mellow. For here we have another 
charming, balmy album from It's Jo And 
Danny - the Green Man fest architects and 
conjugal duo who peddle pastoral folk from 
a cottage in rural Wales. 



From the cartwheeling lullabies, 
tumbling bongos and jangling, jubilant 
guitar of 'Towards The Sun' to the splashing, 
gleaming 'Swollen River' -all glimmering 
strings and glistening whistles and skittering 
vibrato like pearls across water - The 
Oty/c/:e/7/A?^ is a summer journey that echoes 
Kirsty MacColl, congo-pop, bucolic beats and 



Celtic folk (not least because of the divine 
intervention of ace Scottish combo Daimh). 
A welcome salve, a warm refuge. The 
Quickening\s available at all good chemists 
to those suffering from despair or ennui. 

It soars like a rainbow. Glows like amber. 
Conjures sunrises. Eases hangovers. 
Nicola Meighan 
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beep surrender 

Words: Nicola Meighan 

lllust-ration: Till Thomas 




The Mae Shi 

Heartbeeps (5 Rue Christine) 

Call it an accident, call it a fluke - call it a rude awakening, for sure 
- as The Mae Shi's latest neuromancing riot ruptures my sleep on 
a Monday morning; tears the peace from my ears; the dreams 
from my eyes; replaces them with bong-eyed bedroom bedlam. 
I accidentally left their CD in my alarm clock, you see. Man. My 
immediate reaction is to reach for said alarm clock, launch it at 
the cowering walls; cease the seizure of black, spastic noise 
that's shaken my senses and beset my poor boudoir. 

And yet maybe it's better to face the day this way - slashed 
awake by isosceles guitars and ball-cracking vocals and 
gut-pummelling drums and machete electro. 

Heartbeeps is the follow-up to ADD-addled LA rascals The Mae 
Shi's wilfully wired debut album, 7'e/'/'o/'jb//'c/- a feverish release that 

Slashed awake by isosceles 
guitars and ball-cracking vocals 

was gleefully distinguished for its jawboned disruption, its wayward 
agitation and, perhaps best of all, its 33 songs in 43 minutes. 

Their constant sonic sound-bite enthrallment is further exposed 
by this, their latest assault on the jugular, Heartbeeps: it spatters 
1 songs across 1 5 minutes of 57 varieties pop, with the title track 
making no less than three progressive appearances - by way of 
salutation, centrepiece, farewell. 

Bolstered by an ample arsenal of home-fashioned amps, 
machines and guitars, Heartbeeps is a heady offensive that hurls 
cut-and-paste punk-pop, Dante-seared meanderings, erratic, 
effervescent eruptions. There's melodic distortion worthy of My 
Bloody Valentine ('Spoils Of Victory'), snapshot indie pop to rival 
The Postal Service and a contender for the first ever 42-second hit 
single ('Spoils Of Injury'); plus generous, gregarious servings of 
Melt-Banana, Deerhoof, NIN and Def Leppard. 

Most remarkable, however, is Heartbeeps' veritable sprawling 
epic, 'Eat The Prize', which comes in at a whopping three minutes, 
1 6 seconds and thus serves as a concise concept album rather than 
a pop song: it fires up a circuitous trajectory of MuppetShow 
hardcore, hyperactive noise-hops, slippery drums and garage 
guitars; then intersects a flat-lining electronic lullaby whose twisted, 
melancholy technophilia echoes Grandaddy's glorious 5op/7ti/i/are 
Slump; and then it reverts to mayhem. 

Wake up to The Mae Shi: a din like a lifeline. 



Resilience (Wichita/Tigerbeat6) 

More songcraft than noise-clunk this time 
from Kid606; Resilience qeXs off to a 
shonky start with 'Done With The Scene' 
- a meandering blether of a tune. The game, 
however, is slowly but most surely stepped 
up, with a hobo globetrot over 'Spanish 



Song' to 'Phoenix Riddim', a Latino relaxant, 
gambolling through peaceful siestas and 
warring platform games. 

Falling teasingly sh ort of a full-on disco 
blowout, this is music to dance to when your 
shoes don't properly fit; an asymmetric 
shuffle here, a moment of reflection there: 
you'll be wiping more sweat off your pint 



■ TheDirtbombs ^^^^H 

If You Don't Already, Take A Look (In The Red) 

They're the Guided By Voices of garage rock, sharing that band's voluminous 
productivity and prodigious hit rate. It's been their solitary mission to revitalise 
rock'n'roll with two drums, two bassists and the uncut soul power of punk 
rock missionary Mick Collins as their singer-guitarist for three albums now, 
all of which you should own. This handy comp of their more esoteric 
moments, is a scattered nail-bomb of the divine. 

Two discs are divided into originals and covers. The covers disc is the 
strongest, which makes sense as the 'Bombs are God's own covers band. 
Their skill is a keenly mixed cocktail of irreverence and passion, best evinced 
by the clattering cover of Stevie Wonder's 'Maybe Your Baby', the original's 
seething paranoia replaced with a f reakbeat strut that edges brutishly close 
to Oi !, but remains utterly inspired, like their country-honk Stones cover 
'No Expectations', or an insane take of Ono's 'Kiss Kiss Kiss'. The key is 
a love for these songs beyond hipster sleeve-flashing. 

Given Collins' skittish, peripatetic tastes, the sprawl of noise on the first 
disc is no surprise. The Dirtbombs' razored bustle incorporates post punk, 
disco, noise, nihilism, frenzy and experimentalism along with messy humour. 
The goofy stomp 'They Hate Us In Scandinavia', the down-home garage of 
'Broke In Detroit (Again)', the hypnotic bubblegum of 'She Played Me Like A 
Booger', are fantastic pop music beamed in from some alternate reality with 
a canon made up of George Clinton, The Saints, Meat Puppets, The Beat and 
The Ohio Players. And Mick Collins enthroned as god of them all. 
Stevie Chick 



glass than your brow. But who wants 
to dance to a song called 'Xmas Funk', 
anyway? Just take it home and revel in the 
reggae-glitch of 'Banana Peel' while you're 
doing the dishes. The rest will come later. 
HayleyAvron 



Lethal Bizzle 



Against All Oddz (Lethal Bizzle) 

Since More Fire Crew were dropped by their 
label in 2002, as he here testifies, Lethal B 
has overcome plenty obstacles. Like haters, 
and friends that betray you, and haters, and, 
um, more haters. There's been some ups too, 
like the success of 'Pow' last summer, and 
"Beyonce lookalikes"\NmX\r\q to shag him. 

That this is an ego explosion from a 
solipsist with more confidence than musical 
subtlety or lyrical imagination is this debut's 
appeal. It's not that you're not sick of the 
hater stuff, and the boasting, and the r'n'b- 
esque track with Kele le Roc about Bizzle 
being sexy, which he has kindly donated 
"for the ladies to relate to " (cuz, like, the 
other stuff was so over my pretty head). 
Unintentionally, it's really, really, funny. 
Melissa Bradshaw 



Le Peuple De L'Herbe 



Cube (Superdope/Pias) 

A French LP with a big range: the moody 
suspension like a trail of spliff smoke in 
a club, as dissatisfied rapper CLC001 
demands a mission; Gumzilla's rock riffs 
going as mental as androids on ketamine; 



noises shooting into the sky like spaceships; 
a classical trumpet player! A trombone 
interrupts a chill-out track like an old dude 
who farted in the library the other day. 

LPDLH exhibit a similar obsession with 
Sixties TV show soundtracks to mid-phase 
Herbaliser, and the type of Nineties hip hop 
big break funkiness that makes it impossible 
not to smile. They combine this with ears 
honed for fine production and the finding 
of silly samples. 

Then they add fully birthed concept 
tracks, and find a sound that knows 
it's unstoppable. 
Melissa Bradshaw 



Lotek Hi-Fi 



Mixed Blessings (Big Dada) 

Lotek Hi-Fi are the direct descendants 
of Studio One risen from concrete ashes 
and bearing spiritual foodstuffs upon the 
transposed dancehall scene of the UK. 
Lotek seizes the manifold beats and polishes 
them into sleek, surly tempos grinding away 
into the night. Then he growls like a hippo. 
Aurelius complements the studio master's 
mixological magic with deep but smooth 
ragga verbalisms. These are defined by a 
precisely timed but mesmerising cadence. 
Wayne Paul swoops in with his soulful voice 
sweeter than Horace Andy. 

Occasionally on their first full-length LP, 
this mystical trio can be heard letting it all go 
to have a bit of a thump and a wind. They can 
also be heard experiencing the benefit of the 
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inputs of certain well-known friends of theirs. 
It is a stylish and compelling collaboration. 
Melissa Bradshaw 



Madball 



Legacy (Roadrunner) 

When it comes to street-level hardcore 
credentials, this lot really have it sewn up, 
given that lead shouter Freddy Cricien is the 
brother of legendary Agnostic Front bloke 
Roger Miret. Even without this info, there 
shouldn't be any doubt as to what's going 
on here, what with the songs grabbing you 
mercilessly like a nightclub bouncer on crack, 
right from the opening riffs of 'Adapt An d 
Overcome', to the belligerent chant of 
closer 'Worldwide'. 

In between you get songs about family, 
respect, da scene, liars, fakers, identity and, 
of course, unity all delivered with the utmost 
barking mad ferocity. The most economical 
is the thrashing 1 5-second mantra of 
'Hardcore Pride'; it'ssoto-the-pointyou 
can almost see the tattoos and smell 
the testosterone. 
Essi Berelian 



Stephen Malkmus 



Face The Truth (Domino) 

Face The Truth is where I want it - in my 
head. I refuse to let it out. I force it to play 
with my cerebral cortex, even when it's not 
interested. 'Pencil Rot' is the friskiest opening 
track since Crooked Rain, Crooked Rain's 
'Silent Kit'. A keyboard-hyped acid bath, 
not unlike The Unicorns' druggy, spastic 
'Jellybones', the song is abetted by some 
laidback guitar sorcery and hits its mark 
when Stephen cries, "In my head, there's 
a bed and it's unmade/It's a lovely leather 
brown poison. " 

'Mama' fries crepes using John Fogerty's 
stovetop; 'Post-Paint Boy' takes a shot at 
rock's flavour of the month ( "The maker 
of modern masterpieces for the untrained 
eye "); 'Baby C'mon' revels in studied 
frivolity; 'Malediction' gets sweet revenge 
on a journalist and suddenly I can visualise 
a louche prince, bestriding wild Appaloosa, 
galloping to the top of a hill blanketed in 
performance-enhancing mushrooms. 
He whiffs the air in triumph. 
Shane Moritz 



Michael Manning 



Public (Ai) 

The debut album for Ai's 1 9-yr-old 
wunderkind Michael Manning follows up 
his equally enchanting 'The Lost Aberrant 
Dragonfly' EP from 2003. It's beyond 
perfection if you've been yearning for sky- 
kissing electronic bliss and gorgeously 
minimal lo-fi wonder and you can't hang 
around until the next Boards Of Canada LP. 
The startling yet always melodically 
swooning likes of 'Walk In The Park' and 
' Cautionary Tale' will colour your evening 
parlour with sensurround wow; infuse your 
moments of three am solitude with an almost 
unbearable poignancy, and that's before this 
wonderful album forces you to invent new 
dance moves to MM's strange co-options 
of jazz, hip hop and dub (on the stunning 
'I Dare You' and 'Insect Potentiality'). Ai's 
best release yet and the point where 'Dl 
Goes Pop' meets 'Music H as The Right To 
Children'. The fact you knew it was coming 
doesn't make it feel any less ravishing when 
it first drops from the sky to your skin. 
Neil Kulkarni 




hair apparent 

WordSpJennifer Maerz 
Illustration: Paddy Molloy 

In the world of musicians' home 
grown assets, facial hair is the new 
fauxhawk, lysergic folk and muscled 
car rock merging in popularity with 
our recent obsession for harsh 
electro-punk. Great new (and 
simply under-discovered) bands 
are wandering in from the forest 
with facial-fungus-friendly tunes. 

Take Dungen, for example. 
Their frontman, Gustav Ejstes, was 
clean-shaven last check, but he 
does have the long curly tresses of 
^ .Robert Plant - and the dude plays 
the flute on stage. The flute. 
Aside from the Jethro Tull records 
cluttering the dollar bins (or those 
Moody Blues songs that so cruelly 
tack themselves to memory), when 
was the lasttime you thought about 
that instrument in a rock context? 
But there is Ejstes, looking like he 
strolled straight from a Swedish folk 
festival to purse his lips and blow 
heartily on the woodwind. 

His band has become quite 
the Scandinavian act to discover 
(and to understand on a level that 
transcends language, as all the lyrics 
are in Swedish). But who needs 
a verbal connection when the music 
'is so rich in every way -ebullient, 
psychedelic pop that pours rainbow- 
coloured tones over guitar-heavy 
classic rock. Listen to their latest 
full-length, Ta Det/.agnt (Subliminal 
Sounds/Memphis Industries), and 
you can hear why they've caused 
such rampant frothing at the ears 



around the world. There's a purity 
in sound and vibe that's missing in 
much of the vintage-styled modern 
rock out there, one that's both 
joyous and brain-bending, and 
the ease with which they join the 
two is seamless. 



twin guitar toneSi 
mixed with Billy Idol's sneer-cocked 
hard rock licks. It's a fantastic 
adrenaline rush (with some Sabbath- 
style metal thrown in for good 
measure). Singer/guitarist Morgan 



Ebullient, psychedelic pop that 
pours rainbow-coloured tones 
over guitar-heavy classic rock 



San Francisco's Vetiver have 
been communing (and performing) 
with Devendra Banhart for a while 
now, and it's easy to hear where 
their connection lies. Latest EP, 
Between (Dichristina), sounds like it 
was recorded during a front-porch 
jam in a one-stoplight town. There 
are a couple live tracks here, one 
Fleetwood Mac cover, and the warm 
current of Andy Cable's quivering, 
country-dusted delivery flowing 
throughout. The forlorn harmonies 
are heartwarming and heartbreaking 
all at once. This is one EP to cuddle 
up to with a jug of homemade wine 
and a wood-burning stove. 

Of course, not every moment 
is appropriate for pastoral folk. So 
let's switch facial hair focus to the 
moustache aesthetic. Not everyone 
in New York's Diamond Nights 
sports a Seventies lip shade, but the 
bassist has definitely been caught 
with one stuck to his face from time 
to time. The band channels pure 
Seventies/Eighties hard-rock heaven 
giving ample attention to pop hooks. 
They employ Thin Lizzy's galloping. 



Phalen is so slick with the candied 
falsettos and fleeting come-ons 
that even his deep, libidinous sighs 
become pick-up lines. After releasing 
an EP, 'Once Were Diamonds' 
(Kemado) earlier in 2005, the band 
brings you a Popside (Kemado) 
worth getting sticky with. 

And finally, keep your ear to 
the forest floor for a couple of new 
releases from Brooklyn's lush psych- 
pop animals. Grizzly Bear. The 
band fuses confectionary electronics 
to spacious indie rock, a combination 
that earned them many fans on 
their /-/om Of P/enty(Kanine) debut. 
And now P/enty has been remixed 
by an A-list crew of collage artists 
(Castanets, Efterklang, Simon 
Bookish, Ariel Pink, Alpha from 
Massive Attack's Melancholic 
label, among others). 

Head Grizzly Edward Droste 
tells me the band is also working on 
a proper sophomore release and the 
new material is, "Much richer, and 
totally vocal-heavy, but with tons 
more harmonies and instruments 
and, well, just prettier". 
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that's amazon 

Words: Ana Garcia 

Illustration: Ed Tucker 
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Various 

Nao Wave: Brazil Post Punk 1982-1988 (Man Recordings) 
The Sexual Life Of The Savages: Underground Post 
Punk In Sao Paulo (Soul Jazz) 

I think it's hilarious how all the Brazilian indie kids dance 
to bailefunk nowadays. It's ridiculous how they needed 
i^^^ „.Diplo ^i^cl M.I.A.'s recognition of that style to make 






, ■ki-.-^h 



Typical thai 
the only waiy ,^ , 
for Brazil ian-/ J 
bands to get 
local recognition 
is for them to 
gain international 
popularity 



them pay attention to the music that has been bursting 
out of every radio on every street corner for the past" 
20 years. Now Brazilian post-punk is all the rage. Just 
a few days ago, Akira Se Es Garotas Que Erraram \ 
played, after so many years, and actually filled up the 
venue. I wonder if it's because of two compilations ■ 
released in Europe recently - typical that the only way 
for Brazilian bands to get local recognition is for therin 
to gain international popularity! In reality this scene . 
is primarily the work of a single record label, Baratos- 
Afins, who have been doing the same thing for the '. 
last 30 years and only now are we waking up to it. ' 
So, before I start writing about these records, let 
me introduce you to Luiz Calanca. He founded Baratps 
Afins in 1 978, first as a record shop, and later as a label 
to release Arnaldo Antune's (ex-Mutantes) second ' 
solo album. Later, they launched seminal albums by 
Sao Paulo's best up-and-coming underground rock " 
acts: Fellini, Kafka, Vultos, Akira S E As Garotas Que^ 
Erraram, Voluntarios Da Patria, Gueto, Smack, 3 \ 
Hombres and Mercenarias; all bands drawing from the 
same post-punk references coming out of the London, 
New York and Berlin scenes, such as ESG, Liquid 



Liquid, Joy Division, The Pop Group and New Order, 




Now, after two decades of living practically in ; 
the shadows, two fresh collections of Brazilian post ' 
punk bands have come out during the same month. 
The first is Nao Wave: Brazil Post Punk 1982-1988, 
released by German label Man Recordings, and the 
second is Soul Jazz's The Sexual Life Of Tine Savages: 
Underground Post Punk In Sao Paulo. Each compilation 
has a very similar outlook, differing only in the 
personal taste of the compilers. Nao Wave's songs 
were chosen by Andy Gumming, with the help of the 

journalist, musician and author Alex Antunes 
^^ of Akira S, and guitarist Miguel Barrella of 
Agentss, Voluntarios Da Patria and Gang 
90, while Ttie Sexual Life Of The Savages' 
tracks were selected by the funky 

» Brazilian duo Tetine. These are good 
compilations. So now you'll know 
• what to look for when you head 
for Baratos Afins to buy all the 
• classic albums from each of these 
bands (especially Fellini!). 




Killing Joke 

Killing Joke 

What's This For? 

Revelations 

Ha! 

(Virgin) 

"Want to be part of the Killing Joke? 

We mean it, man. Total exploitation, 

total publicity, total anonymity. Bass 

and lead wanted" -\\Ae\o6y Maker 

situations vacant advert, 1979 

Doom-mongering is a charmed 
life. But what makes the first few 
Killing Joke albums work beyond 
mere lyrical and musical prophecy 
is the unrepeatable mix of will and 
personality. For all their supposed 
descendants, no one's been 
truly able to capture the queer 
ambivalences KJ have, the 
problematic points of fascination 
that make them more than 
a straight-up macho noise outfit, 
that make these first four albums 
still so timely and eternal. 



Timely, because they reacted to 
their times with supreme aggression 
and yet a palpable sense of wonder: 
for all the aggravation, for all the 
horror Jaz Coleman spills out at the 
world he was in, the band seem 
intent on matching the brutalising 
mechanic glory of the age. By the 
time of What's This For? it's clear 
no British plastic had sounded this 
clear and perverse since the first 
side of Bowie's Low. By Revelations, 
the sickness had spread in from the 
street and was operating on an 
almost cellular level. Ha! is a great 
live document fromthe same period, 
but buy these first three studio 
transmissions for that rarest of 
kindnesses - music that has you 
feeling less alone as the walls close 
in and your mind breaks open like a 
bad egg. Ripped to fuck. Untouched 
by anyone yet. As I write this, bombs 
gooff in London. 
Neil Kulkarni 



Missy Elliott 



The Cookbook (Goldmind/Atlantic) 

When you're Missy Elliott, you do what you 
like. You can rip up the recipe book and start 
again. You can send Tinnbaland on his way, 
because even the most fruitful coupling in 
popular music was getting a little barren on 
your last album. And now you deserve some 
good old-fashioned Southern FUN just like 
Momma used to bake. 

Deep-fried horns running riot on 'We 
Run This': if you don't start making up dance 
moves to this by the time its first verse is 
done, y'all need your party invitations 
rescinded until you learn to move, 
motherfucker. 'Lose Control', with its booty 
bass and rhymes pulled tighter and tighter 
until ooh, that's corsef-tight! Chilling on the 
front porch to the hazy country twang of 
'My Struggles', until you bellow for Mary 
halfway through and Ms Blige rushes out to 
serve you with a rap about how she ain't 
rapping. 

Missy don't need to sound weird to be 
worthwhile. Missy just got to be herself. 
Alex Macpherson 



Motorhead 



Bomber (Sanctuary) 

Bowie's Berlin trilogy. Cliff Burton-era 
Metallica. The first three Ramones LPs. All of 
those in for the long haul in rock are doomed, 
at some point, to cough up three classics in a 
row, regardless of the mediocrity of whatever 
came after or before. 1 979's Bomberhad 
the fortune of being squeezed in between 
Lemmy's best- Overkill, released a few 
months earlier - and his best of the rest, 
Ace Of Spades, which followed immediately 
after. 

Bomber's title track is in the top three 
greatest 'Head tunes of all time. The rest 
mainly wing it on the sheer unassailability 
of the Motorhead machine - ugly, laced with 
speed and on TOTP- in this golden era. The 
anti-smack diatribe 'Dead Men Tell No Tales', 
however, is dirt-streaked gorgeousness, and 
'Stone Dead Forever' would sound perfect 
blaring out of the cockpit of the full-size 
WWII bomber the band adopted as a stage 
prop around this time, as it descends into 
their final war on everything. 
David McNamee 
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Mutamassik 



Masri Mokkassar: The Definitive 
Works (Very Friendly) 

This first collection from the Eyptian-born, 
Brooklyn-based DJ/producer is well removed 
from the faux exotic tourism previously 
wallowed in by too many East-meets-beats 
projects. The immersion in Moroccan, Arabic, 
Afro-Asiatic and Egyptian music evident 
in these new and collected works superbly 
supplants any hippy dub overkill with a 
viciously deft, occasionally abstract beat 
craft. Bells, flutes, koras and tablas played 
and sampled here to blistering effect are 
accompanied by cameo MCing from 
DefJux's 4th Pyramid over breakbeats, 
scratching and gut-churning bass, 
rough-edged and minimal enough to 
maintain an element of danger befitting 
this luscious, angry but exemplary hybrid. 
James Papademetrie 



MarissaNad er 



Saga Of Mayflower May ^^^h 
(Beautiful Happiness) ^^^B 

This record reminds me of Kate Bush. Like 
Kate, Marissa makes music that is haunting; 
she puts you in a fairy tale and then lets out 
all the monsters. Her voice, spooky as hell's 
bedroom, sings of tragic deaths and even 
sadder ways to end one's love, but you 
cannot resist its beauty. Like an unplugged 
Mazzy Star, Marissa leads the current female 
folk bunch where the freakiness comes not 
from long beards and greasy hair, but from 
braveness to wrap the horror of our lives 
in a woman's heart. 
Slobodan Vujanovic 



Odd Nosdam 



Burner (Anticon) ^B 

A little more than a side-step away from 
labelmate Why?'s indie-hop, Burnens 
justthat: a burner. Images of fabricated 
newsreels and keyhole visions of a 
disconnected world burn into the space 
between your brain and your eyes, leaving 
the brittle bridges that exist between fibreglass 
genres in flame, smoking holes in a wall that 
divides the analogue and digital worlds. 

Orchestral drones, hearty vinyl 
crackle and heavenly voices make this 
the masterpiece that it will be hailed as: 
a snapshot into the mind of a genius and 
a potshot at organising a thousand different 
influences, media and landscapes into 
one articulate statement. 
HayleyAvron 



Subliminal Kill (Tigersushi) 

Panico on the streets of Santiago, Panico 
on the streets of Paris. Burn down the disco, 
hang the blessed DJ and make sure he plays 
'Anfetaminado' before he chokes on his last 
gasp of pure white joy. We wouldn't blame 
you for thinking this is another manifestation 
of our foreign accent/foreign language fetish, 
but "this is no Latino bullshit man!" 

Aided by Christian Vogel and Joakim's 
double trouble production, Panico deliver all 
the promises made by ! ! ! and The Rapture 
with a carefree looseness that translates 
as well to the dancefloor as to a Mexican 
wrestling barbecue fiesta. Few bands offer a 
customised, unique shout made specially for 
you on their websites: listen to 'Transpiralo' 
and you too will see why for 1 5 Euros, 
Eduardo's shout is positively a bargain. 
Pil and Galia Kollectiv 




the true report 

Words: Everett True 
Illustration: Frances Castle 

From St Petersburg With /.oi/e (Abaton 
Book Company) is a tranquil, melancholic 
album. With only a few notes and minimal 
instrumentation (a guitar, a Jew's harp) 
relocated Greenwich Village musician Julia 
Vorontsova evokes both the gorgeous 
fading beauty of her native Russia and the 
dissolute smoky nightclubs of Edith Piaf. 
You don't need the translations provided 
to understand the grandiloquent emotion 
behind 'Agape' and 'Grandfather': she 
sounds full of ancient knowledge in the 
way ingenues often do. She is reminiscent 
of both swampy US rock'n'roll kid Dan 
Sartain, and the pastoral meandering folk 
of our beloved Joanna Newsom. Her 
explanations behind lyrics are short, and 
moving: "Remember, the room was dark," 
she writes about 'Streetca r'. "You were 
afraid to be left alone." This is deep magic. 
www.abatonbookcompany.com 

" My name is Andreas Filipson, and I 
come from a small town in Sweden, " starts 
a recent email. "In the fall of 2004, 1 visited 
Amsterdam to see Tom Waits in concert. 
I found a book with collected poems by 
Charles Bukowski. I was caught especially 
by some of the poems, and got an idea. 
When I came back from that wonderful, 
n asty city, I sat down by the piano. . .The 
CD is recorded with just one microphone 
wherever. The kind of music that inspires 
me is old and dirty, so I try and emphasise 
the simple, broken and raw sound - hence 
the use of older and sometimes out-of-tune 
instruments." What are you waiting for? 
Filip/Bukowski\s redolent of Daniel 
Johnston, Will Oldham and Mr Waits 
himselfwithoutsounding like any of them. 
It's brilliant, andreasfilipsson@hotmail.com 



There's a school of thought that says 
the world can't have enough Hawaiian 
guitars: certainly, they make for great Elvis 
movies and Christmas songs. Kitty Daisy 
& Lewis's seven-inch 'Honolulu Rock-a 
Roll-a' (oof!) does nothing to disprove 
the theory: three kids (the singer is 1 1 ) 
playing homemade lap steel and coming 



Teenage Exeter trio Resonate's new 

EP, 'Our Primary Motives' (Lone Shark), is 
powerful straightforward melodic rock. 
Think Buffalo Tom, Cat On Form; or sexual 
frustration, fire, passion, skinned knuckles, 
stained trousers, bruised ribs. Sometimes 
energy, coupled with youth, is enough. 
www.resonateonline.co.uk 



Vorontsova evokes both the 
gorgeous fading beauty of her 
native Russia and the dissolute 
smol<y nightclubs of Edith Piaf 



over all Ann-Margret in Bye Bye Birdie. 
What's not to love? Equally as cutesy is 
'A Wee Twee CD' from Brighton's The 
Bobby McGee's that wallows in despair 
and badly-played banjos. A Billy Childish 
lookalike wails about his lack of friends 
in a thick Arab Strap-esque accent while 
a flower-patterned girl engages in 
rudimentary call-and-response. Sounds 
horrible? You have no idea. I fucking love 
it to bits, jcmcgee@tiscali.co.uk 

Speaking of the Strap, check out 
(Astrid singer) William Campbell and 
Kevin MacNeil's bittersweet spoken 
denouement of fame 'Local Man Ruins 
Everything' (Fantastic Plastic). Rarely 
does success taste so sour. 

The new Comanechi single 'Naked' 
(White Heat) plies fuzzed-out, post-Sonic 
Youth rock - girl-boy revolution style. Wish 
they didn't look like The Kills, because this 
is a righteous single, malicious and brutal. 
www.comanechi.com 

Speaking of Sonic Youth, Manchester's 
LoneLady has the sound of prime Kim 
Gordon down-'H\ Ho Bastard' (Filthy 
Home) is a jarring four minutes of sky- 
reaching, breathy vocals and abrasive 
guitars that connects deep inside. 



Likewise, bands like NYC'sThe 
Fugues will always reduce excitable 
boy-boy rock critics to a mess of moistened 
adjectives with their frantic, jazz-tinged 
noise: we're talking Les Savy Fav and most 
of Albini's work here. There's no quarter 
given on their 'Mysterious Animals' EP 
(RiYL), and none asked for. 

Anyone remotely interested in mapping 
the obscure, the outrageous, the individual 
or the downright warped should check out 
the new Finders Keepers compilation Welsh 
Rarebeat, as co-compiled by Super Furry 
Gruff Rhys. Welsh opera and psychedelic 
folk-prog get surreally mixed into 
dancefloor beats and lyrics about druids. 
Male voice choirs nuzzle up to wah-wah 
freak-outs and what sound like outtakes 
from Hair. This is indeed the perfect Cymru 
beat. . .or some of it. Such a vast untapped 
resource - as alien in its own way as Israeli 
neo-folk or Turkish swing - and London still 
ignores it. Ah, well. You needn't. 

Finally, there's a reissue of The Kinks' 
The Village Green Preservation Society r\o\N 
available on Sanctuary with two versions: 
one 1 5-track mono, the other 1 2-track 
stereo. Wondering where Britpop stole 
most of its ideas? Wonder no more. Buy it. 
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autoroute 

Words: Everett True 
Illustration: Tom Genower 

Supergrass 

Road To Rouen (Parlophone) 

Nice title. (It references the fourth Ramones album, 
where Tommy added both acoustic guitar and solos; 
a pin-perfect mixture of the NYC band's minimal and 
rough debut, and Joey's beloved girl group harmonies.) 

I have no humour when it comes to the early 
Seventies, usually. Watched Top Of The Pops a couple of 
times, didn't understand all the girls screaming at David 
Essex's sideburns. Liked the schoolyard glam stomp of 
Mud and Sweet and even those scary fuckers in Slade, 
but frankly, I preferred a good horn concerto. It was 
the easygoing nature of most popular music and its 



be sucked into either pop notoriety. The two albums that 
followed showed they'd far rather curl up with a good riff 
(and a spliff) than a celebrity girlfriend - especially 1 999's 
genius Supergrass. The fourth. Life On Other Planets, 
trembled and wavered a little on the edge of greatness, 
the way fourth albums rarely do. Butthis one, the 
fifth . . .this one is perfect background music. For years, 
I believed such a phrase was an oxymoron because 
you need to pay attention for music to matter. Wrong, 
wrong, wrong! What about the debut Clash album, or 
instrumental surf music? Talking over music merely adds 
another layer of sound. 

Not that I'm suggesting you start chattering over this 
charming, subtle an album with its hidden intricacies 
and playful swipes from both the past and present-day. 
Because Road To Rouen is the sort of album that creeps 
up on you unexpectedly, mugs you with a canny Led 



What did Supertramp have to be so goddamned chirpy 
about? Strikes, three-day weeks, a depressed economy 
...I didn't see it 



corresponding DJs that got me: what did Supertramp 
have to be so goddamned chirpy about? Strikes, 
three-day weeks, a depressed economy. .. I didn't 
see it. At least Pink Floyd wallowed in an existential 
despair fuelled by the shadow of the bomb. 

Supergrass started off as the most perfect three- 
chord teenage pop band this side of The Undertones, 
but even back then admitted to a fondness for all those 
loose-limbed Canned Heat and Dr John records I once 
so despised. Wisely, they realised teenage orgasms don't 
last. Since their raucous debut, 1 995's fnyolous I Should 
Coco, they've been languidly back-pedalling, refusing to 



Zeppelin lift ('Road To Rouen') or a billowing sweep 
of violins ('Roxy') or an old-fashioned chirpy chug-a-chug 
refrain borrowed perhaps from a Jacques Tati film 
('Coffee In The Pot'). The music is never pressing or 
insistent, is always as smooth and restrained as 
Supergrass' beloved Seventies influences. It's graceful, 
mature, rewarding: vaguely psychedelic and country- 
tinged, with a zither and a ukulele nuzzling up kindly 
next to the brass and string sections, Gaz's signal riffs 
dazzling in their dreamy splendour. It never fails to delight 
because there's always something new to discover. And 
who could ask more from their background music? 



Orthrelm 



Ov (Ipecac) 

There is joy in repetition, as some prissy little 
fucker once put it, and metal gods Orthrelm 
have finally reached the same conclusion 
after years of avoiding it like the bubonic. 
Oi/sees the ecstatic wankfesting that 
characterised the 'relm's earlier recordings 



replaced by fierce trance-like reverie and a 
sense of purpose beyond the spraying of hot 
cosmic jizz into the audience's brains. 

Orthre Im sound as though they have 
plugged themselves directly into the 'infinity 
board' Neil Young mentions in 1 980's 'Lost 
In Space', and are helplessly channelling a 
flood of fundamental mathematical truths 



through their instruments. Know what? I like 
the new Orthrelm better than the old one! 
The new one makes me rock back and forth 
like Arthur Fowler did during his harrowing 
battle with insanity all those ye ars ago. That 
good? Yes. Oi/makes me want to become 
a shaman. Or a physicist. Or both. 
Joe Stannard 
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...Reads The Books (Warp) | 

Proving that the postal service is not yet lying 
naked on its deathbed, not yet a footnote 
in a thesis on supply and demand; here lands 
on our sun-bleached doormat a collaboration 
of distance learning. A lengthy exchange 
of jiffy bags and nifty beats has resulted in 
'Pagina Uno' to 'Pagina Ocho' reading like 
a page-turning scandal in the indie tabloids. 
Disjointed yet strangely coherent, there 
is an audible tussle between the acoustic 
stylings brought to the table by The Books 
and the slow-burning noise-ache created 
by Prefuse. Doors are closed in echoing 
hallways. A phrase is repeated, as though 
trying to understand itself. Laughter follows. 
'Awkward' just isn't the word. 'Immense', 
though, that thought sits nicely in between 
the half-breaths and half-rhythms. A meeting 
of minds and a new chapter-to labour 
a point: a labyrinthine listening experience. 
HayleyAvron 



Set Yourself On Fire (Arts and Crafts) 

Apparently, Montreal is the sort of city where 
you have to chip the tears off your cheeks 
when you start to cry. Apparently, Set 
Yourself On Fire is the sound of what 
happens after the thaw. When the 
floorboards collapse under your feet, it's 
the sound of giving into the chaos instead 
of fighting it, knowing you have to decimate 
your history in order to understand it. 

Members of the band claim that they 
set out to make a straight-up sex record: 
nah, this is far too clean and shiny for that. 
Hearing Stars in your headphones is akin 
to feeling smug beneath your knee-long 
winter scarf, pink-nosed and crystal- 
eyelashed. It's soaring, sweet and guilty 
synth-pop-andllikeit. 
Hannah Gregory 



Suf jan Stevens 



Illinois (Rough Trade) ^B 

I didn't know what he looked like, so 
I checked what he looked like, then I liked 
what he looked like, and now I might love 
him. He's not my type, granted, but boy 
is he handsome. But it's all about the 
music, right? Right. Hence my blindfold 
as I approach this, the latest epistle from 
prodigious folk magpie Sufjan Stevens, and 
the second in his '50 States' endeavour 
(the first being 2003's Michigan). 

Illinois \s ace, labyrinthine, immense - 
both in stature and in concept: it charts and 
celebrates the Prairie State's kaleidoscopic 
mythology, oral traditions and culture. 
Stevens delicately croons of UFO sightings 
and prairie fires; of zombies and the Black 
Hawk War; of dream visitations by poet Carl 
Sandburg; of a tragic victim of bone cancer. 

Swaddled under a South Pacific- 
reminiscent tapestry of jazz, swing, folk, neo- 
classical and church song, ////a70/5 insinuates 
that Sufjan Stevens can do no wrong. 
Nicola Meighan 



Super Furry Animals 



Love Kraft (Sony/BMG) 

Since the last record came out, the Furries 
have passed the decade mark. They've done 
the greatest hits and the CD of 'influences'. 
They've done the remix album and Gruff's 
released his solo material. With so much 
other stuff going on, it seems that hearing 
Phantom Poweras the summation of a 
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career may not be far off. So, what of this 
new album from the other side? Well, Mario 
C is back on production and, in a way, this 
is their most relaxed album, aware that it 
doesn't really need to brag. Despite the new 
pysch-rock touches, this is content to sound 
like the Super Furry Animals rather than 
anything else. And that's no mean feat. 
Jim Cassius 



Aoki Takamasa /Tujiko Noriko 



28 (Fatcat) 

Takamasa and Noriko worked on this for 
three years, yet it sounds for all the world 
like some wonderful reworking of Bjork's 
Vespertine. All the ingredients are here: the 
warm, softly glowing bass synths that come 
in on the offbeat, barely exhaled vocals that 
quiver in tenderness, and the grasshopper 
electronic rhythms, filled with both clinical 
coldness and Japanese robo-anime fun. 

So how is this different, is it worthwhile? 
Emphatically yes. Whereas Bjork's whimpers 
are often theatrical, possibly overblown, 
theirs are shy, preferring the use of a throaty 
hum or high-end giggle to establish the 
melody. Each track is digi-decimally tracked 
and plotted. This isn't brash and gung-ho, 
this is the science of elation. 
Jonathan Falcone 



Thrones 



Day Late, Dollar Short (Southern Lord) 

Beneath the greying sky, a row of houses. 
Beneath the houses, mud, rocks and bones. 
And beneath that? High On Fire bassist Joe 
Preston's CV reads like a Who's Whoof 
American sludge rock (Earth, Sunn 0))), 
Melvins). Day Late, Dollar Short\s a selection 
of odds'n'ends from Preston's solo output 
that explores the lower depths of the musical 
spectrum. At 1 9 tracks long, the album is 
bloated by half-finished sketches and 
pointless skits, but will nevertheless leave 
some delightfully offensive smears on your 
loudspeakers. For metal misfits, punk rejects 
and anyone whose favourite Nirvana track 
was 'Endless Nameless': this is slacker-core. 
Daniel Trilling 



Back To Black Soundtrack (Lo) 

Through the Fifties and early Sixties, the 
struggle of black people in the US and 
the rest of the world was marshalled 
around the cause of equal civil rights. Once 
these were enshrined with The Civil Rights 
Act of 1 964, the focus shifted to black 
consciousness. The fight for outside 
recognition had been, at least partially, 
won; the fight for black identity had only 
just begun. 

Back To Black, a compilation companion 
to an exhibition of the same name at The 
Whitechapel Art Gallery, London, tracks 
these changes with a soundtrack of fatback 
funk, proto-duband protest soul. Lloyd 
William's 'Is It Because I'm Black' and 
Eugene McDaniel's 'Supermarket Blues' 
makes it clear the existence of casual and 
institutionalized racism continued long into 
the Seventies, while Nikki Giovanni's 
fantastic spoken word 'Seduction/Kidnap 
Poem' addresses the movement's tendency 
to focus on the political at the expense of 
the personal. It's a simply essential historical 
document, with a vitality and hope every 
bit as bright as the day these songs were 
committed to tape. 
Merek Cooper 



dearly departed 

Words: Frances May Morgan 
Illustration: Amy Richardson 



A hazy childhood 
memory places 
King Sunny Ade in 
the Thames Estuary 




This column is dedicated to all who 
have relocated. To those who run 
away. To those who fall in love with 
a city or one of its inhabitants so 
hard that they up and move there 
- and suffer the joy, confusion and 
eventual disappointment typical of 
any impulsive romantic upheaval. 
To Barking-born and Berlin-based 
and Lagos-inspired Vanishing 
Breed, whose Between Arrival And 
Departure (Pingipung) is a very literal 
document of self-imposed artistic 
and romantic exile between cities 
and musics and relationships. Don't 
let the fact that it starts with a big gay 
sailor song put you off. This bit of sea 
fever morphs into the gently bonkers 
'Humane Beings', with evolutionary 
musings over a dancehall bass and 
the first appearance of the highlife 
guitar that's one of the album's 
sweetest features. 

Vanishing Breed is Alexander 
Holmes of London's space-Dadaists 
They Came From The Stars (I Saw 
Them); his love of artifice and his 
honed pop brain are, then, no 
surprise. But the flamboyant touches, 
funny noises and wordplay serve 
to make Between Arrival. . . more 
poignantthan a more 'natural'- 
sounding work would be. This has 
much to do with Holmes' love for 
African pop - not just its melodies 
or rhythms, but its production too, 
the cheap, delicate sound of Nigerian 
records from the early Eighties, which 
come to echo around east London 
2 5 years later, far away from home, 
ghostly and gorgeous. Studying 
with a Sierra Leonean teacher (who 
guests on traditional song 'Fire Fire'), 
Holmes has refined his natural gift for 



precise and loose playing - which fits 
the geometric but lazy texture of 
highlife perfectly - into something 
very lovely and very much his own. 
And his mastery of the guitar roots 
what could otherwise be a queasy 
exercise in dislocation, rather than 
relocation: with a German version of 
They Came From The Stars' 'I Am Not 
Afraid' (think Faust's 'Lauft..'), an 
Incredible String Band homage 
featuring the wonderful line "God 
bless/The Stansted Express" , and 
a hazy childhood memory which, 
sonically, places King Sunny Ade 
in the Thames Estuary, you need 
something to hold onto. And despite 
all this stylistic ADD, it's actually the 
album's title track, a sparse waltz 
backed with clunky chord organ and 
a refrain of "Checking in... Checking 
out. . . "that convinces you once 
and for all that, should you need 
a trans-European Robert Wyatt to 
soundtrack your cheap flights in 
search of love and music, you should 
probably pack Vanishing Breed in 
your rucksack. I just did; he sounded 
great in Stockholm. 

This column is also dedicated 
to those who build virtual cities; 
whose music makes me think of 
AG Rizzoli and Paul Klee and their 
plans for an architecture of the 
mind. To Dublin's Osaka records 
and Double Adaptor's Live At 
The Village Vanguard, which is 
a fragmented sax blast from a future 
cityscape and a brain-scrambling 
'fuck you' to anyone who thinks 
the outer reaches of electronica are 
dormant and dull these days. Outside 
of London, in Sheffield, Dublin, 
Edinburgh, some electronic music 



of intense grace, playfulness 
and force is pulsing from myriad 
renegade PowerBooks. Double 
Adaptor's jazz leanings are made 
clear in the album's title and its 
improvisatory leanings: their 
touchstones are the cosmic jazz 
of not only Coltrane but also Eddie 
Henderson's Realization and Sextant- 
era Herbie Hancock, but processed 
into almost not being; insectoid and 
microcosmic. The addition of Bronek 
Szalanski on sax is a welcome, 
widening touch, and the metal 
guitar on 'Insulafen' throws a huge 
rock into the ant farm. The ensuing 
noise is the ants scattering and 
running upyourtrouser leg. Yikes! 

The second Osaka release. Hulk's 
Silver Thread Of Ghosts, creates 
an entirely different world: a vast-ish 
plain strewn with ruins of past 
civilisations. Created mostly from 
bowed strings (which are recorded 
just right: a little scratchy and 
uncertain; light on vibrato) and tuned 
percussion, with occasional voice. 
Silver Thread is a brooding and 
frustrating piece of work, taking 
risks in some areas and not others, 
following post rock structures when 
it should embrace the ectoplasmic 
void that I can hear it glimpsing. 
For the most part, though, it's an 
elegant, delicate walk through a 
deserted citadel, around which moist 
ivy is already winding its branches. 
In five years time, it'll be green again 
and ironweed and mallow will choke 
the narrow streets. For the relocators, 
then, is this column, and for the 
builders, and for the chroniclers of 
decay. Our cities need all of you. 
www.osaka.ie; www.pingipung.de 
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how low can you go 

Words: Louis Pattison 

Illustration: Nick White 

Vex'd 

Degenerate (Planet Mu) 

Bass is the bedrock of dance music: it's the synthesis 
of low-end with rhythm that creates the illusion of 
motion out of abstract sound. Sometimes it is best 
applied sparingly, a passing ghost, or a steady, minimal 
pulse. Not so for London production duo Vex'd, for 
whom the bassline is a constant: massaged and 
furrowed, distorted and diffused, fired through faders 
and refracted through lenses. Low-end isn't just a facet 
of the paradigm - it /sthe paradigm. 

Dubstep - or sub-low, or simply instrumental grime - 
is a curious beast. It's suited to the biggest sound systems, 
where low frequencies seem to take on an almost 
physical mass, an invisible tension in the throat and chest; 
and it's suited to headphones, where the tightened 
aperture reveals rough, unrefined sheets of sound to 
shimmer with infinitesimal details. On a standard stereo, 
though, it feels a bit of an exercise in futility: constrained 
by its unswerving dedication to stern, slate-grey mood, 
yet lacking the body-shifting force of a club sound 
system, it's oddly unsuited to the album format. 

Even within such self-imposed boundaries, however. 
Degenerate is a winner. Perhaps it's easier not to see this 
as an experimental evolution so much as an evolution of 
necessity -an inevitable response to IDM's molecular- 
level microprocessing and snicker-snicker irony: devolve 
to evolve. Mind you, weirdly, if the robust, metallic squeal 
of 'Thunder' truly resembles anything, it's fellow bass 
warriors Autechre - albeit an Autechre after a lengthy 
process of recalibration. 

Dub is present here, albeit in a skeletal form: 'Pop 
Pop VIP' comes on like a Yardie rave on the Death Star, 
a murk of whooshing bass and martial percussion; later, 
'Gunman' intersperses car-crusher cadence with the 
rattle of gunshots and exclamations in thick Jamaican 
patois. The key thing Vex'd take from dub is the judicious 
use of space: on 'Venus', snappy percussion and gaping 
bass yawns revolve in eerie synchronisation, creating 
gaping nothingness. They stumble only when the 
connection to dub becomes too explicit: 'Crusher Dub' 
takes a sleepy Kingston original and unnecessarily busies 
it up with a Squarepusher-style pile-up of percussion 
stutters. Best when the dub sound is a fleeting 
impression, a phantom roaming amid cold vectors 
of steel and silicone. Play Degenerate quiet, and it's 
remarkable. Play it loud, and you feel it- and itfeels 
like 2005's key bass statement thus far. 
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A fleeting impression, a phantom roaming 
amid cold vectors of steel and silicone 



Sartorial Sampler (Sartorial) 

Five good reasons to buy this comp. . .oops, 
six (it's mid-priced). . .ilation from Terry 
Edwards' Sartorial label: the deranged 
extended squalling live duet with Lydia 
Lunch, 'I Like My Lowlife Low'; the inspired 
trumpet renditions of Mary Chain songs that 
lend necessary levity to the gothic gloom; 
Serious Drinking's frankly incomprehensible 
tribute to Ian Dury, 'Bohemian Rhapsody' 
(n 0, not that one); Die Geisthosen's 
indefensible deconstruction of 'Louie Louie'; 
the free pencil in the jewel case. . . I mean, 
Edwards' own free jazz protest 'Who's 
Bagging The Iraqs?'. One good reason not 
to buy it: The Higsons. I like those odds. 
Everett True 



VMW (Coalition) 

VMW managed to annoy Richard Branson 
so much that he had them sent off to pop 
re-education camp following a lawsuit over 
their slutty name (you figure out what the 
initials stand for) and debut album cover. 



This might explain why spasms of electro- 
disco interrupt their trailer-trash metal guitar 
riffs periodically, making this album rock 
even harder. Whether or not their stories 
of jail time are actually true -the album is 
dedicated to "our lawyer, can't remember 
his name" -VMW are unrepentantly sleazy, 
alternating dark Zeigenbock Kopf bleeps and 
beats with cocaine-fast axe moves. If ever 
you were missing a soundtrack for your 
homemade fisting snuff film, you shall want 
no more; WVfl^is as dirty as a blood- and 
semen-encrusted copy of Golden Nugget. 
Pil and Galia Kollectiv 



Cristian Vogel 



Station 55 (Novamute) 

It can be difficult to tell the difference 
between laughing and crying. The 
discomfort, relief, and adrenal rush that 
accompanies the moment when you realise 
one way or the other is the best way I can 
describe listening to Station 55. It's a 
discomfort and excitement you can enjoy. 

Barking synths, shadowy bass lines and 
sinister undulations snake along a river Styx 



of wily electro. Mud dy bubbles burst on 
the surface, hiccoughing twinkles, clicks and 
whispers from the pits of each track. Like 
echoes in the corners of your ears, the ones 
you can't even be sure if you heard at all. Oh, 
and do try and remember to close the door 
next time. You know how those sexy noises 
make me feel all weird. 
Matilda Tristram 



Wevie Stonder 



The Wooden Horse Of Troy (Skam) 

Brighton band Wevie Stonder have been 
delighting me with their demented 
mashed-up cacophonic array of pastoral 
English and laid-back dancefloor sounds 
for some time now. 

This, their second album, is as deeply 
warped and ultimately i/i/ro^?^ as you'd hope, 
switching from Robert Wyatt lucidity to 
Bonzo Dog madness to ribald Kid Koala swing 
within seconds. A Black Sabbath riff sta rts 
up at the sound of a motorcycle: musique 
concrete gets bamboozled by a nursery-style 
chant: ambient birdcall forgets its place: 
then it's all back to their place for a parping 



Residents-style New Orleans singalong 
('Gagged And Bound'). This is the sound of 
men at the peak of their creative disorders. 
Everett True 



Erect The Youth Problem 
(Sweet Nothing) 

Wives are operating at the grubby, no-wave 
spaz end of joyous noise expulsions normally 
found on Load Records or inside a scum- 
coated warehouse party. And a solitary voice, 
guitar, bass and drumkit are more than 
sufficient for any gang to effectively wreck 
ears. Their closest cousins this side of the 
pond would be Part Chimp, or predecessors 
Ligament, but that only tells half the story; 
Erect The Youth Problem rallies with 
gloriously unfocussed yabbering indignation. 
"I'm much too young to look this old/And 
I'm much too young to have this hair/And I'm 
much too young to be unimportant, "cries 
Dean Allen Spunt. Aren't we all? The 
breakdown is astonishingly simple: 
1 7 tracks, 33 minutes - maximum fun. 
Adam Anonymous 
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another green world 

Words: Frances May Morgan 

Illustration: KAS 

Deerhoof 

Green Cosmos (ATP) 

It begins with a whoop of fake 'Raspberry Beret' strings 
and the best opening line of 2005: "Come! Come see the 
c/uc/c/"Sure, why not? Our favourite fluffy Frisco freaks 
are back in full force. . .with a refrain that sounds exactly 
like 'Milking' from 2004's Milkman. 

Deerhoof! Try harder! Just stepping up those synth 
sounds so that they're pure Eighties exotica won't totally 
do it, but it's a start. Always otherworldly in spirit, 
Deerhoof now marry their indie-prog guitars with a kind 
of radio-tuned-to-the-world groove. This reaches its peak 
on 'Spiral Golden Town', which melds a triumphant 



Bollywood/Jacques Demy strings-and-horns riff with 
Satomi singing in tender Japanese and a playful funk 
beat. This is Deerhoof at their funniest and oddest, and 
they continue seamlessly with the tiki jazz of 'Hot Air Mint 
Balloon'. Satomi calls to her familiars with an eerie mew 
('Koneko Kitten'), and a finale pulls together all the 
ingredients of a traditional Deerhoof soup: weird power 
chords, tinkly tuned percussion, too many changes for 
a two-minute song, helium vocals, and a bravura mini- 
chorus that always seems to have a descending scale in it. 

More delicate and strange than the prog tapir of 
Milkman, Green Cosmos is a Deerhoof taster; a mini- 
transmission from the zoo at the end of the rainbow, 
broadcast at midnight for wide-eyed bushbabies of the 
fifth world. At it's best, it's like tiger-soft paws batting 
your nose, but the whole thing's over in 21 minutes, 
and I never did get to see that duck. 



Pleasure & Romance 
(International Deejay Gigolo) 

Your heart sinks the minute you see what 
they've called the album. Pleasure & 
Romance. Christ, don't you just feel stultified 
already? What surprises could possibly lie 
within the (yes, black and pink) sleeve after 
that? Could they be any more bloody 
obvious! And sure enough, it's wall-to-wall 
generic electro-goth for a ready demographic 
of LiveJournal communities dedicated to 
writing poetry about pleasure and romance, 
rather than experiencing the damn things. 
Lead single 'Faking It' is propulsively big and 
dumb enough to be enjoyable in isolation, 
but elsewhere -the truly repulsive cover 
of'DarlingNikki', for instance -XLover are 
the aural equivalent of teenage indie girls 
dressing up in their mums' clothes, without 
ever realising how very wrong it is that it's 
all leather fetish gear. 
Alex Macpherson 



The Sound Of zZz (Howler) 

Just when you thought years of necrophiliac 
plundering had squeezed all the inspirational 
life out of the much lauded Nuggets 
compilations, along come zZz to prove that 
there's a pulse in the old cadaver yet. Armed 
only with a drumkit and a church organ, this 
album exists in a mythical netherworld of 
keg-driven house parties, attended by 
college kids frantically frugging off the 
repressive shackles of their parents' 
generation. It always 1 965 and the between- 
song banter is always punctuated by the 
intermittent chant of "Toga ! Toga ! To-Ga ! " 

It's a seductive cocktail for sure, highly 
recommended and guaranteed to tear any 
party into ecstatic ribbons, but the ? and 
The Mysterians organ riffs and Lux Interior 
vocals do start to grate at the half-hour mark. 
And with contemporaries as good as 
Acoustic Ladyland and Coachwhips currently 
mining a similar but more progressive seam, 
this is one party which an abrupt raid and 
shutdown by the cops wouldn't necessarily 
be a bad thing. 

In any case, always leave before the fresh 
beer runs out, and the minesweeping begins. 
Merek Cooper 



Holly Golightly 

The Good Things/The Main Attraction/Serial 
Girlfriend/God Don't Like It/Singles Round-up 
(all Damaged Goods) 

Of course, these shouldn't be readily available at 
all: not on album and least of all on CD. You should 
be encountering Holly Golightly after a long trawl 
through dusty racks of vinyl in Shoreham or Lewes 
or some other obscure seaside town, hidden amid 
a hundred bloody James Lastand Culture Club LPs. 
To appreciate music like this - steeped in Sixties 
songwriting lore, downbeat lyrics similar to the 
groups that helped inspire the riffs (The Kinks, 
The Shangri-La's, the fuzz tones of the Nuggets 
generation) - requires a certain amount of 
participation on the listener's part. This is record 
collectors' rock: not designed for fashion or fly-by- 
night Q readers. (You came to Holly Golightly via 
her guest slots with The White Stripes? Jesus. Don't 
ever admit thatln polite society !) You can almost 
judge the coolness of a record collection by the 
number of Thee Headcoatees picture discs. 
You may not be concerned with cool or 
whatever you want to call it. In which case, maybe 
you should look elsewhere. As has been explained 



countless times, pop music is never just about 
the sound: it's about image, peer pressure, 
association, context. . .the whole package. 

Or maybe you should be looking here. Even 
if you've never encountered or dislike Billy Childish 
or Jack White or Sexton Ming or Mudhoneyorany 
of the other folk associated with this most elegant 
of Medway chanteuses, you might yet fall for 
Golightly's honeyed gravel of a voice, her direct 
and easy way around a three-chord garage refrain, 
the simple and melodic arrangements. 

Warning: you fall for one of her songs - her 
deadpan soulful reading of Ike Turner's 'Your Love 
Is Mine' with its box-drum sound (from 2001 's 
Singles Round-up), the moody 'If I Should Ever 
Leave' (from 1 996's The Main Attraction) - you'll 
fall for them all. There's little to differentiate one 
record from the next. Not a criticism. It's just that 
Holly sets herself sudi high standards - on her first 
post-Headcoatees outing, 1995's playful, nicotine- 
stained Good Things, or on 1 998's bluesy Serial 
Girlfriend or on 2000's more poppy God Don't Like 
/t with its stand-out, harmonica-led garage duet 
'Feel Something'. One album might be slightly 
more redolent of early Rolling Stones; another 




might have the odd burst of Hammond organ; 
another might have a killer single hidden among 
the exquisite craft (such as 'Walk A Mile' from 
perhaps my favourite Golightly album, 2003's 
polished She Is None Other). But they're all worth 
tracking down and downloading or buying or 
stealing or whatever your fancy has it. 

Of course, this being the age of the record 
collector, these CDs are all eminently findable. 
It's almost a shame. 
Everett True 
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ultra sound 

Words: David McNamee 
Illustration: David Bailey 

Kraftwerk 

Minimum - Maximum (EMI) 
Various 

Trans Slovenia Express Vol 2 (Mute) 

Minimum: LEDs, street I iglits, melodies, liuman voices, 

macliine voices 

IVIaximum: Ideas, film, light shows, amplifiers, technology, 

applause 

Florian Schneider and Ralf Mutter's legendary reserve and 
their immaculate, detailed labouring over their craft in Kling 
Klang, Kraftwerk's space lab where their concepts are 
devised and refined to cold metal perfection, would give 
the impression that the German innovators are immersed 
in shyness and their own ticking intricacies. Painstakingly 
assembled LPs like 1986's Electric Cafe -lhe\r last full LP 
of new material, where the relevance of every electric- 
treated sound appears to have been very seriously discussed 
- showcase the Kraftwerk apparatus at its most insular and 
intelligent, strea ming problems in sound and resolving them 
in reassuring, simple melodies. 

Kraftwerk as a live experience really shouldn't work. You 
would expect it to be removed, detached, faintly superior, 
and perhaps a little bit condescending and smug. You would 
expect it to be cold. But Kraftwerk have never been cold - 
their music, their world, flickers with compassion, optimism, 
sadness, humour and energy with every singing synthesiser 
and glancing metallic beat. Kraftwerk are communicators 
first and musicians second. They figured that transmitting 
their miniature theses, concerns and dreams works most 
effectively in mostly instrumental electronic sound that 
installs itself in the listener's brain and body and hooks them 
up to the 3D Kraftwerk hive-mind in the most basic, direct 
and populist way: a dancing music for the brain. Live shows, 
for Kraftwerk, then, are very, very important. 

Minimum -Maximum curates several large-scale, key 
Kraftwerk shows from 2004. It's an energising experience, 
a genuinely thrilling live album. Tunes that are over a quarter 
of a century old and leave no room for improvisation or real 
adaptation - tunes that fans know every note of inside out 



- here sound terrific, huge, electric, still genuinely unlike 
anything else. Watching them in Benicassim in 2004 for 
me was a deeply moving experience, every inch the opposite 
of the distant and hollow set by Kraftwerk's one-time hero 
Brian Wilson on the same bill. Seeing or hearing Kraftwerk 
live, you feel closer to the root of their logic expressed in 
uncomplicated and quietly joyful electronic parables that 
have endured for decades. You feel like you're in the 
presence of a powerful transmission that could be either 
radiowaves (songs, melodies, thoughts that comfort) or 
sheer, miasmic, refined energy (the new computer-spoken 
word intro to 'Radioactivity' about Sellafield and plutonium 
could be as much a metaphor as an otherworldly Kraftwerk 
techno-warning), that recharges the spirit, that makes you 
dance and think harder. Witnessing Kraftwerk live, you feel 

This is big music, proud 
and graceful and strong. 
This is pop music 

like you're being spoken directly to, which you are. People 
dance, not being controlled by the music but becoming part 
of its necessary transmission. 

Minimum: Straight lines, roads, railways, vectors, robots 
Maximum: Krypton 85, Plutonium, voltage, noise, dancing 

The roaring applause, alternately in recognition of and in 
thanks for each Kraftanthem should seem secondary and 
peripheral to this recording, but it still sends shivers down 
your spine every time you hear it. This is big music, proud 
and graceful and strong. It is pop music. 

How bizarre that it's taken this - in2005, and a live 
album of all things - to make it all completely self-evident 
without having to talk gimmicks and retro-futurist nostalgia 
and robots. Also: they have robots and the robots are cool. 

Minimum: Receiving 

Maximum: Transmitting, transmitting, transmitting 



Trans Slovenia Express Vol2\s a compilation of Slovenian 
artists, including Laibach and Siddharta, reinterpreting 
Kraftwerk standards. The sounds here are dense, one- 
dimensional and heavy. Humanity attempts to reclaim the 
music from the robots by pressing it deep and hard into wire 
and wood. Power chords crunch angrily under Siddharta's 
paranoid, dystop ian rock reading of 'The Robots'. 'Hall Of 
Mirrors' is covered twice and made ethereal and spooked, 
gothic and obvious - curiously underlining that the more 
Kraftwerk have employed lyrical ideas, the more limited 
has been their articulation. 

Although the motivation behind the project appears 
aggravatingly earnest (completely excising the soft humour 
inherent in the originals), the results are close on kitsch, 
and there's an impression that this album could be as much 
covers of Trans X or Buggies - Eighties groups immersed 
in sci-fi cuteness- given relevance, authenticity, by being 
remade as Eastern Europe's popular clanging industrial rock 
or functional robotic trance. 

When Kraftwerk bring the robots onstage, it isn't just 
a gimmick. It reminds us that Kraftwerk use machinery 
(or 'technology', now that they've crossed over to digital) 
becauseit'stheonlytoolthatcan perfectly, precisely 
compute and list information, and Kraftwerk's music is 
composed wholly of simple, melodic facts that glow, like 
neon lights, with a faint sadness. The robots remind us that 
human minds make the machines, and the noises that they 
make are the abstracted, synthesised singing voice of the 
human collective unconscious, dreaming quietly while our 
robots sleeplessly build and rebuild the world for us. 

Trans Slovenia Express is anxious, angsty - its artists 
interpret fear in Kraftwerk's work and they generate that 
being-afraidness as an impetus to destroy, wreck and 
reduce. Its logic is entirely robotic, even when the sounds are 
hard and human -and masculine. Minimum -Maximum 
is comforting, uplifting and rendered entirely in a loud 
holographic superstate that projects Utopian blueprints 
for improvement over our enervated landscapes. Kraftwerk 
are architects; they want to build. 

Life goes on everywhere, even in a neon sign. 
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down and dirty iarry 

Words: MarkPilkington 

Why Larry Cohen will always be king of New York 



" I own New York C ity, it's my backlot. .. I hardly 
see a street corner where I haven't done 
something, or a building that I haven't shot." 

Think of New York City and you might think 
of Woody Allen, Martin Scorsese, Abel Ferrara, 
(getting edgier) or (fully transgressive) Nick Zedd. 
But really, as he points out on the commentary 
to his 1 982 classic Q: The Winged Serpent 
(Anchor Bay), New York belongs to Larry Cohen. 

A director of the old school, who worked his 
way up through live TV, Cohen is nothing if not 
pragmatic about how to make a movie. Guerrilla 
filmmaking? Cohen was doing it while Robert 
Rodriguez was still on his first Marvel comics. 

"The more preparation there is, the more 
can go wrong," says Cohen. "I go in to a location 
and say 'I want to shoot a movie here' - 'When?' 
- 'How about 1 minutes?'" 



a supporting cast from his own stable and 
never looked back. 

From the opening shot of a skyscraper 
window-cleaner getting his head torn off, 
through the assorted sunbathers, construction 
workers and criminals who become bird food, 
you know this is something special. With Cohen 
rewriting the script on a scene-by-scene basis 
and the actors improvising new ones, Q has 
a freshness that you'll only realise is lacking from 
Hollywood - and even other indie flicks - when 
you see a film like this one. 

Rains of blood and limbs shower passers-by 
as the big bird feeds overhead, while on the 
ground Moriarty hustles, screams and shuffles 
his way out of trouble with mobsters and the 
law in a performance that, as Cohen says, it's 
hard to imagine anyone else giving. When he 



Q is a true monsterpiece - quite 
possibly the best monster movie 
of all time 



Take his other New York masterpiece, 
1 976's God Told Me To (Blue Underground, 
US), a neat tale of mass murder. Catholic guilt, 
alien abduction and a hermaphroditic demiurge. 
Need a cop to go on a shooting spree during the 
City's hallowed St Patrick's Day parade? No 
problem. Take your actor - Andy Kaufman in 
his first screen role, give him a cop outfit and 
a gun, then start filming as he slides in among 
several hundred real Irish cops. Or how about 
a massacre outside Bloomingdales? Squib up 
a few actors, and yourself for good measure, 
wind them up and watch them go! 

"This building deserves to have its own 
movie," thought Cohen one day while looking 
up at the feathered, pyramid-capped Chrysler 
Building. Soon after, freshly fired as director 
ofthe Mickey Spillaine adaptation/. The Jury, 
he knew the time was right. Shotfor $1.1 million 
in 1 8 days, after one week's pre-production 
(including writing the script), Q shows what 
happens when a small-time New York crook 
meets a hungry Aztec dragon god. 

Cohen met lead actor Michael Moriarty in 
a bar, called in favours from old pals David 
Carradine and Richard Roundtree, assembled 



stumbles acrossthe bird's lair -you guessed it, 
atop the Chrysler Building - he knows he's onto 
a nice little nest egg. Carradine's laconic cop 
is meanwhile left piecing together the string 
of flayed corpses, scattered body parts and 
monster sightings flooding into his department. 

All the while, the bird's-eye camera alternates 
between swooping and diving across the city's 
skyline and squeezing its way into the very tip 
of the Chrysler Building - 89 floors up without 
a safety harness, or even railings. Viewing New 
York through fresh eyes, Cohen transforms 
it into a city of temples, one huge religious 
complex like the 2,000-year-old Teotihuacan 
of the Toltecs, and just the place to attract one 
of their major deities. 

Awash with witty sight gags,razor sharp 
performances and nostalgic stop-motion 
creature animation, Q is a true monsterpiece - 
quite possibly the best monster movie of all time. 

Both this and the US edition of God Told Me 
To feature wonderful commentaries in which 
Cohen outlines his filmmaking philosophy 
(" Make sure you're the only person who knows 
what's going on"; "They're all excursions into 
lunacy"; "Using real cops as actors saves on 
costume hire"), provides the skinny on virtually 
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Burn My Eye! 



Plastic Donkey/Burn My Eye 
(Ireland, 2005) 

Burn My Eye! is a San Francisco-based 
cable TV show. During 2002-3, it provided 
20-minute showcases for damn fine new 
bands in a squashed location. So we have 
Numbers, performing live at a demolition 
party; The Locust making out with the totally 
gross Extreme Elvis (whose unbelievably 
small penis is also later shown pissing on 
the American flag); Deerhoof captured up 
close and ragged; Crack WAR in all their 
giggly pretentiousness: Pink And Brown 
rockin' the joint; Coachwhips astringent and 
annoying. The footage is -to put it mildly 
- amateur, but somehow it merely increases 
the music's charm. Surreal interviews are 
also included, www.plasticdonkey.com 
Everett True 




The Magic Sun 



DirPhilNiblock(US,1966) 

Best known today for his minimalist 
compositions, but also highly regarded for 
his visual work, Niblock here presents a short 
assemblage of striking, super-high contrast, 
solarised black and white footage of Sun Ra 
& His Solar Arkestra at play in mid-Sixties 
New York. 

Shot mostly in tight close-ups, we're 
presented with an alternate universe of 
cometfingers, sequinnedstarscapesand 
occasional glimpses of the Sun himself. 

The music is of the squawkier, 
discordant variety that came between 
the Arkestra's exotica and space-funk 
periods. While the film itself runs under 
20 minutes, the package is nicely rounded 
out by four tracks featuring Sun Ra in 
full ecto-cosmic flow, backed by Charles 
Shabacon's stunning photographs of 
the band at the time. 

While probably not the best pi ace to 
start exploring Ra-space - Space Is The 
Place, recently reissued on DVD, can't be 
beaten for that, while the (slightly) more 
conventional documentary, A Joyful Noise, 
captures the band a few years later -this is 
sure to delight more committed disciples of 
the Ra. www.atavistic.com 




Translation Erroi 



Andy Warhol directed The Chelsea Girls in much the 
same way as he produced The Velvet Underground & 
Nico: by setting the scene and pressing 'record'. Typically, 
underground movies rarely left Manhattan island; 
such was Warhol's fame that by lending his name to 
this characteristic product of the mid-Sixties New York 
bohemia he enabled, for a brief moment, a break-out, 
releasing key avant-garde ideas into the pop ether. 

Comprising 1 2 unbroken takes, totalling about six 
hours, the film was projected on to two adjacent screens, 
with scenes playing almost simultaneously, either one 
or both silent, running at something like three-and-a-half 
hours. 'Scenes' is a bit much: Warhol operated on the 
quasi-Zen principle that, "I leave the camera running until 
it runs out of film because that way I can watch people 
being themselves." For Warhol's superstars, including 
Nico, this involves bickering, camping it up, talking 
bollocks or doing nothing. "I don't have anything to say, 
so I'll just sit and groove on myself, " says one character. 

Next to earlier works like Empire 0964), a fixed 
shot of the Empire State Building lasting eight-odd 
hours. The Chelsea Girls is a veritable action movie, 
incorporating a range of film stocks and attitudes 
towards its subjects. 

It wasn't so much the extreme boredom engendered 
by the film that scandalised its first American audiences, 
but the sheer waste of so much celluloid when so many 
underground filmmakers were on the breadline. In Europe 
The Chelsea G/r/s was more warmly received. To borrow 
from Brian Eno, only a few dozen people in Europe saw 



Warhol's films, but all of them went out and formed their 
own co-ops. But in the long run it was Peter Bazalgette, 
who grasped the full implications of Warhol's oeuvre. 
The Chelsea G/r/s was celebrated by Warhol's main 
underground champion in the Village \/o/ce for showing, 
"Our godless civilization approaching the zero point." 
Big Brother is denigrated on identical grounds today. 



Bickering, camping it 
up, talking bollocks or 
doing nothing 



And yet it is thanks to reality television that a modern 
audience can expect to take the film in its stride - so 
long as it displays the same nonchalance towards the 
viewing situation as Warhol showed towards the process 
of creation, turning Warhol's studied blankness against 
him. Warhol, of course, anticipated this. "I think television 
will do more than the movies. You could do more things 
watching my movies than with other kinds of movies; you 
could eat and drink and smoke and cough and look away 
and then look back and they'd still be there. It's not the 
ideal movie, it'sjust my kind of movie." 

I caught The Chelsea Girls on my laptop while talking 
about it online, dealing with correspondence and 
generally grooving on myself. Zenned up as I was, 
it's still not my kind of movie, www.rarovideo.com 




Preston Sturges box set 



MarkPilkington 

Sturges (Universal, US, 1940-44) 

Welles (Universal, US, 1941-58) 



John Cassavetes box set 



Cassavetes (Optimum, US, 1959-77) 

Who's your American indie daddy? The big 
three iconoclasts of the American studio age, 



Sturges, Welles and Cassavetes all ploughed 
their own paths through thick and thin, fame 
and failure. The least canonised of the three, 
perhaps because he worked in comedy, 
Sturges came up through screenwriting 
before issuing a succession of breathless 
comic concoctions during the war years 

- The Great McGinty Christmas In July 
Sullivan's Travels, The Lady Eve, The Palm 
Beach Story Hail The Conquering Hero 

- crackpot satires revelling in florid language, 
rococo characterisation and outrageous plot 
contrivance. Here be demented send-ups 

of sex, business, war and the movies. 
The Welles set collates his three 
key studio pictures {Citizen Kane, The 
Magnificent Ambersons and Touch Of Evil), 



adding Ambersonslo the DVD catalogue 
(extras aren't known, but don't expect 
Welles' RKO-butchered original ending; 
Ambersonsand Touch of Evil both evidence 
the riches and wounds Welles reaped in his 
bargains with Hollywood). The Cassavetes 
set, meanwhile, flags up five masterworks 
by the godfather of the modern independent 
movement (5/7ac/oi/i/s, Faces, The Killing 
Of A Chinese Bookie, A Woman Under The 
Influence and Opening Night), raw realist 
founts of emotional wisdom like the movies 
had never seen. Fashioning his films far 
from Hollywood, Cassavetes did his own 
re-cutting, as the discs' alternate footage 
testifies; there are also new commentaries, 
distinct from the Criterion Collection editions. 
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shine on 

Words: Sophie Mayer 



A conversation with Sally Potter 



Sally Potter is barefoot when I arrive. A good sign, 
as my first question is about the significance of feet 
in her new film, /F5. After seeing her earlier film The 
Tango Lesson (1 996) - full of tango's flashing shoes 
and footwork - 1 was foot-conscious. And there they 
were: a man's feet performing an exuberant dance 
for a lover's pleasure, cutting to a shot of teenage 
feet gawky in grown-up heels. "As a dancer," 



"A kind of unconscious feeling for a place or where 
your feet are (feet again) in order to be able run 
away from it." V^Sfindsitsfeetinan uncertain 
world. Potter had to shoot Beirut in Havana 
because the insurers were " risk-averse, and I use 
that phrase because it's so often used to me," and 
filmed Joan Allen's Havana scenes in the Dominican 



YES sparkles with aliveness when 
most media peddle death 



explains Potter, referring to her earlier career, "Your 
feet become your shame and your weapon. Foot 
rhythm is the basis of music, and music rhythm is the 
basis of speech rhythm, and poetry, and so we arrive 
indeed at iambic pentameter," which is the film's 
verbal form, built from paired feet. 

The five-minute film that originated the narrative 
of >T5- an erotic and intellectual relationship 
between She (Joan Allen), an Irish-American 
scientist and He (Simon Abkarian), an Armenian- 
Lebanese doctor turned immigrant chef - is a visual 
conversation between feet. His and Hers, stalking 
through a city. This attention to the ground we 
stand on becomes a metaphor for the political 
territory at stake between feminism and faith, 
American imperialism and Arabic culture. YES keeps 
its feet on the ground of many cities - London, New 
York, Beirut, Havana, Belfast- and the intimate 
and political worlds they represent. 

Discussing the global scope of YES, Potter 
describes her spare yet voluptuous location work as. 



Republic because Americans are banned from 
travelling to Cuba. 

Potter also faced the consequences of writing 
inverse. "There weren't even references. It was like 
diving into the complete unknown. I'm sure people 
will find connections, and they must have been in 
my unconscious - nothing comes out of a vacuum 
- but it certainly wasn't a conscious attempt to 
follow any form other than 1 syllables a line. " 
Having written the screenplays for all of her films, 
she talks about how "scary and exciting" it is "being 
an explorer. I'm finding out how to do something 
I don't know how to do, and I think that's what 
keeps me alive as a filmmaker." 

YES, as its affirmativetitle suggests, sparkles 
with aliveness when most media peddle death. 
She (Allen) tells her lover that she has come alive 
under his hands, and her work as an embryologist 
involves searching for the controversial moment 
when life begins, which, as Potter elucidates, is the 
cutting-edge of scientific and political debate. "It's 



behind the abortion debate," she says, "which is 
completely related to the question of where life 
ends, so hugely linked in to most religious systems." 
This point is made beautifully in the deathbed 
monologue by She's aunt (Sheila Hancock), Belfast's 
last Marxist, who wants her death to turn her niece 
towards life. 

As the cleaner (Shirley Henderson), who acts 
as a Greek chorus, points out, our dead skin feeds 
microbes. Potter embraces this idea of creative 
alchemy, "that notion that you can turn base matter 
into gold if you just find the formula, transforming 
the matter of everyday experience into something 
jewel-like in the search. I think the process of 
filmmaking is a transformative one." Herfilms glint 
with reflective surfaces and dazzling colours, a visual 
pleasure she sees as part of the medium's own 
alchemy. "Anything that shines on film is interesting 
because of the miracle of light, and because film 
itself is a reflection of the shiny surface onto film. " 

Despite difficulties, death, politics and critics. 
Potter shines on. She talks about the "shining 
moment" of connection between artists -the 
perfect description for the sense of wonder felt from 
YES'S first glowing white screen to last. Offering 
up her manifesto - perhaps as rebuttal to Laura 
Mulvey's epochal cry for a feminist cinema in Visual 
Pleasure and Narrative Cinema (1 975), of which 
Potter's first film Thriller 0979) was seen as the 
perfect embodiment - she argues passionately that 
she is "an entertainer at root. The creation of visual 
pleasure, and pleasure for the ears, and for the 
mind, is a stimulus for contemplation, and it's not 
a distraction if it's deep pleasure, it takes you back 
to the centre of things. " In its "slice down through 
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curiouser and curiouser 

Words: SF Said 



Down the rabbit hole with L'Intrus 
and Primer, two films where reality blurs 



into the woods 

Words: Nick Bradshaw 



Lucile Hadzihalilovic's preternatural girls' school 
fairy tale Innocence is a strange picnic 



I don't know what it all means. I'm not even sure who half the 
characters are. But L'Intrus is still echoing in my head. It has 
stayed with me like a fever dream, sharper and clearer than 
any number of movies that made sense. 

It's about a man with a shady past, trying to come to terms 
with his misspent life. He has a bad heart. No capacity to love. 
It's attacking him from inside, tearing him apart with chest 
pains. So he sets out to get a new heart, journeying through 
Swiss mountains, Korean boatyards, and finally to a remote 
island in the South Seas, where he hopes to meet the son 
he's never known. 

That's about it for narrative. But this isn't really about 
narrative. It's directed by Claire Denis {Beau Travail) and shot by 
Agnes Godard, one of the finest cinematographers in the world. 
Together, they make a kind of film that's close to pure sensory 
experience. More than anything, it's about images: a naked 
human body in the sun, flanked by furry dogs; the world as it 
looks to a baby in a sling; the redness of a warm, wet heart 



The redness of a warm, wet 
heart in the snow 



in the snow. It's about the movement of light on water, the 
flutter of ribbons in the breeze, the sound of lonely drunkards 
singing Elvis in the night. 

Some parts happen in the real world, others in memories, 
premonitions, hallucinations. It's not always clear which is which; 
reality blurs here, and that's exactly what the filmmakers are 
after. Don't worry if you don't get it all, if your attention wanders, 
even if you fall asleep. Just be open to the experience. 

Though it's more cerebral than sensuous, the same goes for 
Primer, directed by Shane Carruth. It's about scientists who 
unwittingly construct a time machine in their garage, and get 
caught up in paradoxes and loops beyond their comprehension. 

Far from any slick effects extravaganza, this is ultra-lo-fi 
sci-fi. The time machine itself is a simple, sealed box inside which 
the unfathomable happens. Everything is suggested, rather 
than shown. There's no explanation; we're always a step or 
1 2 behind the action, trying and failing to piece it all together. 
But that's precisely the position of the characters. The ground 
is forever being pulled out from under their feet, and ours. 

Like L'Intrus, Primer \s more a dream than a normal movie. 
But go with it, and you'll get a sense of vertigo and wonder that 
normal movies never get near. 



Little girls enter Innocence's world 
alone, cocooned in a coffin. Other 
cherubs welcome them with a hair- 
ribbon - first-years get red - and so 
their new life begins. 

As an allegory for the new school 
blues, this is pretty far out - but then 
this is no ordinary boarding school. 
Set in a forest sanctuary walled off 
from wider human contact, but 
abuzz with other life, this mystic 
seminary resounds with arcane rite 
and ritual, deep-woods secrets, 
and scanty adult supervision. 
Two spinster teachers drill the girls 
in a regime of ballet and biology 
lessons; the junior students 
dream of exit, while the seniors 
slip away to furtive assignments 
by night... 

Adapted from a short story by 
Frank Wedekind, German theatre's 
pioneering explorer of sexuality. 
Innocence conjures an unsettling 
aura of mystery and wonder- it's 
one of the most eerie and entrancing 
movies out there. 

Plan B talked to Hadzihalilovic 
in Paris on her debut foreign press 
interview round. 

The film is riddled with enigmas. 
What do you tell people who ask 
you to decode it? 

"Wedekind's story doesn't say 
why things are as they are - it's for 
the reader to find answers, maybe 
using his or her own recollections of 
childhood. That's something I wanted 
to keep. The film is seen from the 
children's viewpoint; there are voids 
and blanks for the viewer to fill, and 
the images have several symbolic 
meanings. I'd impoverish it if I were 
to impose just one." 



What did you feel when you 
first read the story? Did the 
girls' experiences seem strange? 
Did they seem familiar? 

" I felt deeply touched. Suddenly 
I knew this was precisely the film 
I wanted to make. I didn't ask why, 
although I suppose it was about 
themes I was interested in - the 
interplay of a group of little girls, 
the education of the body, education 
through nature, self-development 
versus conformity. 

"I couldn't have invented a 
story exactly like this, but it became 
my own." 

The setting of the film seems 
suspended somewhere between 
The Secret Garden, borstal and 
the afterlife... 

"What I liked in the story was not 
the portrait of a boarding school, 
authoritarianism, or unhappy children. 
I loved the suggestion of Utopia, 
the dream of a better education. 
In Wedekind's era, schooling 
ideals were more progressive 
than today." 

Isn't there a sinister side to the 
story, too? It talks about captivity, 
complicity, and the fetishism 
of childhood... 

" Of course there's another side. 
You never see any punishment, 
but the little girls keep raising the 
spectre, which suggests they come 
with the instinct for obedience 
already ingrained. 

"In all, the school is both paradise 
and prison, and you find the same 
dichotomy built in to the process 
of education. I think you find heaven 
and hell together in life." 
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filmmaker's dispatch: 
brave new world 

Words: Preti Taneja 




Ever had that feeling someone is talking to your tits 
rather than your face? It's just like that at film festival 
dos, only this time eyes are on your badge instead. 
And just like at parties when they get bored of your 
boobs, their eyes might slide up to your face for 
a few seconds: if they like what they see they'll 
maybe focus for longer, and if they don't those 
eyes just slide over your shoulder, to seek out 
some action anywhere but near you. It's a head 
movement so ingrained in festival behaviour, it's 
almost c/er/gc/ec/r. 

Getting a badge when you go to a festival is 
a bit like the beginning of Aldous Huxley's Brave 
New World, where people are simply born into 
pre-determined types. 

Badges create a kind of caste system that sorts 
the makers, the marketers, the media and the 



moguls into easy-access colours and symbols in 
a strict hierarchy on the food chain. 

A badge can bring a sense of belonging and 
arrival - a comfort we're conditioned to seek out 
from birth, in family, culture, religion, politics, 
nation, class or species. . . It's better to belong, we're 
taught, than to be an "outsider". Belonging is a kind 
of Holy Grail, which is ironic when you think about 
it: you write alone in a quiet room; you walk a city 
in the cold, scouting locations; you place your single 
eye to the camera and spend long hours editing into 
the pale light of early morning; and, before you can 
offer your creation to someone who sits solitary in 
a darkened cinema, you sacrifice days not going 
out, finding festivals, filling forms, sticking stamps, 
sending off, going mad in your head waiting to be 
accepted, to be endorsed by someone you have 



never met. It's likely that the film is about loneliness, 
abandonment, isolation, but it's powerful for the 
sense you create of yearning to belong. 

When you get the precious badge, the 
indoctrination into the 'group' behaviour begins: 
the language, the postures, the rules of 
engagement. Which one of the seven kinds of story 
is it? I don't know, but I'll read a book about writing 
and tell you next week at that exclusive do. . . If only 
you would listen like people did before I had a 
badge, when I was talking with others who were 
badgelesstoo. 

The Man Who Met Himself, the first short film 
by Preti Taneja, Ben Crowe and James Brown, was 
selected for competition at this May's Cannes. 
It screens at the Edinburgh Film Festival, running 
August 17-28 
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round-up Plan B's late-summer film fete. L-R: Last Days; Me And You...; Ex-fat Girl {Resf est); Peeping Tom (Michael Powell season) 



Dear Wendy 

Iconoclastic gun-play the post-Dogme 
way in Thomas Vinterberg's arch 
love-letter from afar (a Copenhagen 
sound-stage) to the potent lure of 
Americana. Jamie Bell is the honorary 
sheriff of a gang of firearm fetishists 
who condense Godard's dictum 
('All you need for a movie is a girl and 
a gun') so that the two are one. 

A History Of Violence 

Cronenberg's latest is an ur-generic 
revenge western that plays like Ot/t Of 
The Past meets The Incredible Hulk, 
with Viggo Morgensen and Mario 
Bello's small-town American-pie 
family harassed by seemingly 
irrational forces of movie-black 
menace (Ed Harris, William Hurt). 
No slideshow lecture - at least, 
only in the subtlest way. 

Howl's Moving Castle 

Warlocks against the war: anime 
magus Hayao Miyazaki recasts 
Diana Wynne Jones' reverse-coming- 
of-age fable asa magical-pacifist 
love story, full of mutant 
metamorphoses and krazee karma, 
and incarnates the weirdest citadel 



the screen's ever seen, a jerry-rigged 
scrap-iron smoke-stack with teeth, 
wings and chicken-legs. 

King's Game 

A gripping dissection of the Danish 
body politic, Nikolaj Arcel's power- 
brokering thriller scopes out the 
hustles, intrigues and machinations 
of a ruling party's ballot for a 
replacement leader when the prime 
minister incumbent dies three weeks 
before a general election. Smoke 
and mirrors indeed... 

Last Days 

Not exactly a Kurt Cobain biopic 
-just as Elephant wasn't exactly 
a Columbine film - Gus Van Sant's 
latest stars Michael Pitt as a junkie 
rock star, shambling round his 
mansion, muttering to himself 
and hangers-on, until he dies. 
Restrained, to the point of narcolepsy. 

Me And You And Everyone 
We Know 

Conceptual-video artist and internet 
chain-video impresario Miranda July 
throws her first feature film open 
to all manner of kinks, quirks and 



heartache, connecting a daisy-chain 
of bewilderment around her own 
character's diffident romance with 
a discombobulated shoe-salesman. . . 

Michael Powell season 

Magical, lush and deeply strange, 
Michael Powell's films are among 
the best that British cinema's ever 
made. This National Film Theatre 
season includes must-see classics 
Wke A Matter Of Life And Death, 
The Red Shoes, Black Narcissus and 
Peeping Tom. 

Resfest 

Eyeball-popping multi-media festival, 
spotlighting new short films, music 
videos, videogames and animation. 
This year Resfest pairs up with XL 
Recordings to stage a series of 
screenings and parties in London, 
Glasgow, Dublin, Bristol, Belfast, 
Sheffield and Nottingham. On the 
road from September to November. 

Rock School 

You thought School Of Rock was 
joking? Here's the real thing, 
a cranked-up documentary on 
Philadelphia's Paul Green and his 



Paul Green School of Rock Music, 
drilling nine to 1 7-year-olds in the 
discipline of the devil's sound, right 
the way to a Frank Zappa testimonial 
in Bad Doberon, eastern Germany. 
Lock up your grandchildren ! 

The Sun 

After making movies about Hitler 
(Moloch) and Lenin (Taurus), 
Russian auteur Aleksandr Sokurov 
turns his attentions to Japan's 
Emperor Hirohito, as he renounces 
his God-hood at the end of World 
War Two. Sometimes sombre and 
stately, sometimes bizarrely funny; 
never less than beautiful to watch. 

With Blood On My Hands: 
Pusher 2 

Danish cinema's bad boy Nicolas 
Winding Refn comes home and 
grows up with the first of two 
semi-sober sequels to his original 
punch-drunk gangster blowout. 
The irrepressible Mads Mikkelsen 
reprises his role as blundering 
blowhard and foul-mouthed 
new father Tony, earning 
self-knowledge almost 
despite himself. 
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theearfyMrietiesiBritfiTm^^^^ 

Jackson is found slaughtered in a lock-up, 
cruxified upside down in a tableau identical to 
the final scene of his hit movie Bent. The novel 
weaves together Unsworth's obsessions with 
music, alternative culture. Gallon Drunk-era 
Camden and independent publishing, and 
was inspired by meeting crime novelist Derek 
Raymond. And the other thing that triggered 
the shift from music hack to noir novelist ■?.:...;...:...:=..: 
TheBritpopera... '^^^ 

"At the time I met Derek Raymond, .^^^ 
the music world I lived in was about to i^^^ 
dramatically change. After Kurt Cobain'^w^ 
death, that was the lasttime any scruffy^^ 
hairy, noisy little un-corporate sponsored gilf* 
were going to get that amount of attention 
ever again. The reactionary, corporate- ^W'"'" 
sponsored, musically bereft, idealisticalt^S 
bankrupt era of Britpop was upon us. S 

"Me/oc/y/Wa/ceractuallymadean i|^^ 
executive decision in a meeting thatthe^s^^ 
were only going to feature nine bands ^^^^m 
on the cover, in rotation, for the whole .-^^^p 
of the year - Blur, Oasis, Syj^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
Echobelly, Sleeper, Manic^^^^^ 



^/Vehearc/of/t- £77. Apart from Pulp and ? 
""""'" "Oasis, they were all bands I loathe -and the 

principle that they had already decided they'd 
I decreed who was hip and everyone else could 
fuck off turned my stomach. 

"The Britpop era was so awful - Blur even 
ruined my favourite pub, which has been 
restored to its former self in my novel -that 
I had no choice but to turn off into the world 
of crime writing, which was pushing the 
: p. envelope of creativity and expr^«^«i'^n-''^^^^^ ■ 
pa way that music had totally rej 

SAnd then Unsworth met crime novelist Derek 
^^Raymond. Her favourite band. Gallon Drunk, 
^were making a record of his book / Was Dora 
*'"*''Suarez with him, and a friend of Unsworth's 

was acting as their mutual PR. 
-^^^feading Suarez had a profo' 



itxnemo 
f the violence, 
of compassion he had for the victim -Doraf^ 
who was actually a girl he had seen in a crinri 
scene picture. 

"I met Derek (or Robin, as he was really 
called) in The Coach And Horses pub in Sohar 
and found the most amazing, origina lj^ r 
sharp mind I had ever encountered, o 
with a wicked wit and a very great kir 
He helped me with a magazine called 
(very similar to Plan B) that I was tryin^ __ 
do at the time and he instilled in me the code 
that all crime writers should, but very few do, 
follow. You don't use these books as a cheap 
holiday in other people's misery. You write j 
them to try and find out what it is that - 1 
turns people into murderers, what the core'^ 
problems we have as a society really are, wH 
we are so hesitant to address them. As Robj 
often said, Shakespeare, Dickens, Dostoyev 
would all recognise the world that we live- 
in now. The problems haven't changed. I ( 
knew him for ay 
I will never forge 

so generously 
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chick knit 

Words: Pil and 
Galia Kollectiv 

Sew your own 
manifesto with 
Revolution magazine 

ff'^ ■ • i v'^B Around the age that slugs and snails 
m^-. ^ „ , ^^'""''i'irjj and puppy dogs' tails are exchanged for 
T"^-"" IH sex, drugs and rock'n'roll, girls tend to be left 

out and put into Cosmo Girl stasis till they can start 
reading proper women's magazines. /?e\/o/uf/on fills in 
that gap with DIY craftivism, zines and thrift-shopping, 
liberally dusted with sugar and spice. As avid knitters and 
bakers, we could barely resist a music magazine interspersed 
with recipes and secondhand bargain-bin tips matched with 
lo-fi aesthetics and a faintly radical, activist tone: rock rebel housewives of the 
world, unite and take over! 

At the same time, the suggestion that making a rug out of old tights, 
attending knitting circles, bedroom clubbing and a variety of Blue Peter-esque 
rainy day activities are expressions of anti-capitalism sounds a little dubious . It's 
not like people are taking up knitting in lieu of shopping or spinning the wool 
from their back yard sheep. Isn't all of this just another lifestyle choice, another 
niche in the market, allowing you to buy wool from John Lewis to make a scarf 
to match your Top Shop frocks? Women end up cross-stitching to vent anger 
at their bosses instead of voting to change their work conditions. 

"Of course knitting and DIY culture isjust another lifestyle choice," counters 
Revolution editor, Leonie Cooper, "but everything and anything you choose to 
do is a lifestyle choice. Craft is about creating something for yourself, something 
which you have control over not only with the creation, but the design too. " 

Revolution is available from Rough Trade Covent Garden and Pure 
Groove, 679 Holloway Road, London. ^/T?a/7 revolutionmag@aol.com for 
mail order details 




THE REBEL SELL 



The Rebel Sell: How The 
Counterculture Became 
Consumer Culture 



Joseph Heath and Andrew Potter, 
(Capstone) 

It's an intriguing, initially counter-intuitive 
thesis, even fronn a left-liberal standpoint: 
the likes of Adbusters, Michael Moore 
and Naonni Klein, rather than offering an 
alternative to capitalism, in fact reinforce 
it. The cycle of cool-hunting for cultural 
distinction creates the innovators and 
early-adopters that crawl into the hands 
of mass-market brands. 

What Heath and Potter do well is 
to debunk the cliche that capitalism is 
a process of homogenisation rather than 
heterogeneity, that people who define 
themselves by opposition to 'the 



mainstream' do 

little more than 

create a 

slipstream of 

competitive 

consumption. 

Professors posing 

as studious 

undergraduates, 

they've read Freud and Foucault, Baudrillard 

and Bourdieu - and offer a neat if reductive 

crowbarring of cultural theory and its 

exponentially expanding reference points 

inthe opening chapters. 

What they don't do is two-fold. Firstly, 
they offer little in the way of a positive 
im age, other than mild government reform, 
and making advertising less tax-efficient. 
Secondly, their eminently readable, almost 
chatty style fails to fly off the page. People 
are attracted to radical chic and manifestos 
precisely because they draw lines in the 
sand, create a new language to reflect 
their ideas. 

And while its rebel-rebel rhetoric offers 
ideas and arguments with which to tool your 
cultural arm oury, it's just too staid to engage 
with, or believe in. 
Chris Ballard 
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northern exposure 

Words: Michelle Cotton 



Art Sheffield 05: re-imagining the city 



I have a theory about how Sheffield got to be so ugly; it's to do with 
a lack of sentiment for looking back. George Orwell claimed in The Road 
7"olV/ganP/e/'that there is "Nothing inherently and unavoidably ugly about 
industrialism" but when the factories and steelworks went up in Sheffield, 
" Everyone was too busy making money to think about anything else" . 
The music coming out of the city over the last 20 years has concentrated 
either on looking forward (The Human League, Cabaret Voltaire, Warp 
records), or looking back in orderto look forward (from Pulp to Pink Grease). 

One of the traits of this culture of not looking back is that it doesn't really 
bother with the monumental; it's always planning and re-landscaping. 
A few years ago the artist Gavin Wade erected five billboards on the 
Devonshire Green, a scrap of open space in the city centre that, despite 
a recent takeover attempt by the laminate-flooring set, is still a patch 
marked out by teenagers with skateboards, spliffs and two litres of cider. 
The billboards were bludgeoned to the floor and Wade has written a fictional 
text imagining 'Tony T', a young man with an intolerance for contemporary 
art and the diction of Mike Skinner, as the culprit. Wade puts forward Tony T 
to illustrate a point about a type of unwilling spectator who feels patronised 
by the vogue for artists working outside of the gallery. 

Earlier this year Sheffield Contemporary Art Forum invited artists to 
respond to Wade's text by proposing artworks for Art Sheffield 05, a citywide 
contemporary art event that has happened every two years since 1 999. What 
emerged from the artists' response was not so much a will to win over Tony T 
or challenge his position, but an attempt to be un-monumental, or to work 
within a self-reflexive understanding of monument, to develop something 
that doesn't take its survival as a given; something that doesn't want to 
co-opt, but quietly hopes to be co-opted. 

This November, five artworks commissioned by the London-based artist 
Mark Pearson will be dumped somewhere in Sheffield's centre. Heather and 
Ivan Morison will transplant a section of hardcore Siberian forest to a patch 
of industrial waste ground. Jim Medway will float his barrel of lighter fluid 
painted like a barge down one of the city's canals, Bedwyr Williams will print 
a dollar sign with one strike-through (a motif from Eighties anti-student 
graffiti in the city) on beer mats. Glasgow-based artists Joanne Tatham and 
Tom O'Sullivan (see photograph above: 'That Is The Way It Is, It Is, That Is', 
2004) will create a new generation of their large geometrical 'thingamajig' 
sculptures. And Laureana Toledo will bring an entire band with her from 
Mexico to entertain people on the streets with covers of Def Leppard, Joe 
Cocker and other Sheffield legends. 

Michelle Cotton is a curator based at S 1 Artspace and a director of Sheffield 
Contemporary Art Forum. 

Art Sheffield 05/Spectator Truns from October 29 to November 27. For 
more in forma tion visit www . a rts h ef f i e I d . o rg 




BleckyYuckerella 



Johnny Ryan (Fantagraphics) 

Here's the deal. Ryan's fascination with 
the ephemera of piss, snot, fart, bum and 
vomit jokes is usually too vulgar even for me, 
someone raised on JR Williams' Crap and 
Viz. Man, but his characters are UGLY - like 
a cross between Peter Bagge's early work, 
Kaz's surrealist Underworld and a whole slew 
oftoiletwall graffiti. Oddly, this collection 
of pregnant babies, hunchback porn stars 
and disgusting, smelly oddballs, culled 
from the pages of The Portland Mercury, 
centred round the A/aA7cj/-esque character 
of Yuckerella herself, amuses me. Maybe 
the strict four-panel format works in Ryan's 
favour: it curtails his more nauseous 
storylines before they can get going. Sure, 
it's so un-PC it bites ass, but the idea of 
squeezing fairies between your butt-cheeks 
for 'imagination jui ce' is funny, goddamnit! 
Everett True 




Dan James (Top Shelf) 

'An omnilingual nosferatu picto- 
communication novel' says the cover of this 
six-inch square book. Inspired in equal parts 
by Bram Stoker, Mary Shelley, HP Lovecraft, 
DrSeuss, Russian Constructivism and Kafka 
(possibly), this wordless Vampire mystery 
unfolds through a series of expressionist 
woodcut style illustrations that could be 
storyboard moments for insane gothic 
animations shot in blood red monochrome. 

Through his silent images, Dan James 
weaves a surreal epic of borderline insanity 
that's drawn with a delicious, deceptive 
simplicity. And if at times the reliance on 
a purely image-based narrative is a shade 
confusing, it ultimately provides the 
necessary space in which to employ the 
imagination to full effect. In doing so, of 
course, James assumes we are familiar 
enough with the codes and language of 
the vampire story, but in the wake of Buffy, 
who isn't? The lack of words may put off 
the casual comics reader, but if you're up 
for pulling sense from images alone, this 
comes highly recommended. 
Alistair Fitchett 




Dr Parsons (mini-comic) 

In the wake of the Jackson trial comes this 
Wickedly funny mini-comic by the devilishly 
satirical Dr Parsons. Best known for his 
bestselling Tony And Me By Georg Bush and 
This Is War By Georg Bush books, the good 
Doctor here turns his attentions to the self- 
proclaimed King Of Pop, with meticulously 
penned, marvellously warped and surreal 
images. It's like looking at Hieronymus 
Bosch drawing with a Rotring; lots of finely 
rendered images brimming with ugly detail 
that tell tales of corruption and exploitation. 
Yet while Parsons depicts a bleak scenario, 
somewhere at the heart there lies the story of 
a lost soul exploited to the edge of madness 
and beyond, www.thisisdrparsons.com 
Alistair Fitchett 
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What Is A Worm?/Claude/ 
Melony's Apples 



Matilda Tristram (mmi-comics) 

Matilda Tristram's new trio of mini-comics 
possess the kind of indefinable style that, 
say, David Shrigley's work is infused with. 
They're also similarly wry, sweet and 
naughty. Not to mention slightly unhinged. 

Similarly unhinged and comically 
surreal is her larger (1 2cm) square format, 
I've Discovered A New Planet and the 
marvellous Hamster, which is a hijacking 
of a Dorii ng-Kindersley book. Not quite 
as bizarrely beautiful and certainly not as 
rude as her previous Gum offering, this is 
nevertheless bedroom publishing at its best. 
www.lovelycat.co.uk 
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It's like she's read Kodwo Eshun's More Brilliant 
Than The Sun and pulped it into some MTV 
nightmare of hip hop futurism gone sparklingly 
crass. It's like she built a rocket ship from the pages 
of Heat magazine, and formed an autocratic space 
priestess religion with her as every deity {"Oh my 
god! I mean, oh myself!"). It's like she got Paul 
Voerhoeven to remake Liquid Sky, and then 
released the soundtrack. 

Whew. Well, everyone's gotta make their meglo 
sci-fi concept album sooner or later, and I'm mighty 
glad Princess Superstar, aka Your Great To The 50th 
Power Grandmother, aka Concetta Kirschner finally 
got around to making hers-A//yA//ac/7/ne-this 
year. Not only because it's a big ol' titanium 
glitterball of fatalist fun pop hip hop, but also 
because I got to meet her and talk pop science, 
Philip K Dick, Ableton Live and Japanese 
hairdressing. And all this other stuff too. 

So what do you really think the future's 
gonna be like? What do you see happening 
to technology in, say, 10 or 20 years time? 

"Communication is gonna end up being just 
chips and things that we can't even hardly see, like 
on our clothes. They're already making wearable 



'How about a machine 
that could diet for you?' 



computers and stuff, but that'll become more 
mainstream. Possiblychipsinourskin." 

Well, that's already possible. 

" I guess what I mean is we'll lose the gadget. 
That's what I think." 

You mean we'll lose the device between 
you and the information? 

"Yeah. No typing or anything. And of course 
in my future everyone uses telepathy. " 

But where does that leave music? Because 
presumably if you don't need to talk then you 
don't need to rap or sing? 

"Well, in my Utopia, on My Machine, we all 
have everything we need inside of us, so we can 
all create a concerto in our own brains if we 
want to, that sort of thing. But then part of the 
reason we like music is that it's a social thing; it 
allows us to bond with other people, so we have 
impart time with our friends where we can travel 
together through telepathy to share concerts with 
each other..." 



Well, I guess that's not so far removed from 
file-sharing and audioblogs... 

"There you go then ! Just a few years later. " 
But I would miss having machines if 

there weren't any around. Wouldn't you? 

I love machines. 

"Oh, me too. I love 'em. But I think it's 
interesting to look at how communication has 
changed, how you'll be on your mobile when you're 
actually with someone. I mean, I love it, whatever, 
but I think a lot of technology is designed to take 
you out of the present moment. Very much like 
the opposite of, like Buddhism or something. " 

If you could design a machine to do a 
particular thing, what would it do? 

"Do my interviews! Just kidding! Totally kidding! 
How about one that could diet for you? But then 
there's a machine that does lipo. . .and I'm against 
plastic surgery, so. . .there'd be a machine that you'd 
implant so that you could eat as much as you want 
without getting fat!" [laughs] 

So it tells you what you want to eat, so 
you're like, I don't want that cake anymore - 

"No! You can eat the cake! Butthe machinejust 
processes it for you so that you don't get fat. And 
then if everyone got their hands on this machine, 
see, the body norms would change and fat would 
be attractive. Because nobody would be fat -" 

Right, because if there was no effort 
required to lose weight, it wouldn't be an 
aspirational thing? 

"Well, I do believe that in the future being fatter 
or being natural is gonna be the direct response 
to all the airbrushing and all the fakeness of beauty 
standards. I have a song that was dropped off the 
album that was all about being, like, chubby and 
hot, and I said something like, in the past the 
Renaissance women were the art stars. I think 
there's gotta be a direct reaction to all of this. 
Because even the girls who are perfect get even 
more perfect on the cover of the magazines. They 
do it to me - 1 mean, I look nice right now, but that's 
because she [points at stylist] just spent like an hour 
on me. I feel like that's gotta change. " 

How about celebrity culture as a whole? 

"The whole celebrity worship thing is gonna 
implode, because it's such come to a head and 
everyone's so obsessed with it, and everyone's 
a celebrity. I think that the whole notion of 
celebrity worship is going to stop. And it'll be 
very interesting to see what gets filled into that 
void that's created when there's nothing to pine 
after or want to be like." 

Do you think you're a celebrity? 

"I'm almost famous. I'm in this weird in-between 
space. It's kind of a luxury because I can have one 
foot in the underground and one foot in the public 
eye and I can really step back and then make fun 
of the whole thing." 

Have your dealings with almost-fame given 
you an insight into it? Has it put you off? 

" Part puts you off it; part makes you want more 
if it. It's this weird drug. And of course I want more 
money and more distribution and that happens 
when you're more famous - oh, and more free 
clothes [laughs]. But then I would never compromise 
my music for that. Like this other interviewer said to 
me, you want to be famous but you'll do everything 
inyourpowertonotbe! Like you'll release a 25- 
songconceptalbum...ldoand I don't want fame." 

Yeah, the sci-fi concept album thing is 
usually what an artist would do once they'd 
already been really famous. 

" Like The Who, right? The Who were already 
platinum-selling when they did Tommy. Same for 
Pink Floyd. But whatever." 

It's like an accelerated celebrity career! 
So what happens next? 

"Oh god... someone will have to kill me 
or something!" 
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